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Thx ttories here offered to English readers are 
taken from a little book which has excited much 
interest in Greece. It ii one of the few books 
dealing with their own peasant life that the Greeks 
of to-day hare giTon us. With material so plenti- 
ftil, and of soch interest not only for themselTes but 
for all who lore Greeoe, we can only wonder and 
regret that there are so few books of the kind. 
One or two of the sketches in the original woxk 
hare been omitted, and their place has been taken 
by three others giren at the end, dealing with 
the days of the War of Independence. These 
hare not yet been pobUshed, and haTO been trans* 
lated fiom the anthoi^s manuscript If among 
those that have been retained some are bat slight^ 
these is none bat throws li|^t upon the life and 
fwstoms of the Greek peasant 
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m THE GREEK ISLANDS 



TmcRB 18 aomething Homeric still lingering about 
roral Qreece, and especially aboat those isles of the 
JBg&tOL where few tiaTellers coma It is not only 
the delicate and Tolnble speech, which in spite of 
all its changes still suggests the ripple of the hexBr 
meter, if not its majesty; bat the very life and 
thonghts rf the people go back to an immemorial 
antiquity. On erery barren hill an Eumseus in 
his fiavSpa, with fierce belling hounds that know 
each stranger for an enemy; Odysseus sailing the 
seas in a bark no other than those we see upon a 
Qieek vase, its bows painted with just such a pair 
of huge eyes as of yore ; Penelope wearing at her 
hand-Ioom, linen, or a carpet d bright colours ; the 
same simple fiue^ the same open hospitali^; Nereids 
haunting the brooks and the hills, Charon calling 
away the dead. It is not so long since blind 
L Hbmen trudged the country side, and in return 

11 Ibr a wdcome, sang the heroio ballads of olden 

. days ; only now no Tnj was their them^ but the 
stmgi^ of Greece ibr fieedom against the Turk. 
Tour host comes to his door to bid jou wsIcoom. 
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z IN THE OBEEE ISLANDS 

Too enter the bailding, blind waUs withoot^ bot 
within, rooms opening upon a oonrtjard, with per- 
h^M a kind of Tenuidah on the aida In the 
poidi, basin and towel are brooght yon, and a 
son or daoghter of the honse poors water open 
joor hands. Too take joor seat on a sftool or 
hmnge, and the goodwife with her own hands 
brings in a tray of sweetmeats — a small glass 
of delicioQS jam, of which 700 take one spoon- 
ftd, wishing the lady health in a set formula, to 
which she replies. Then follows the meal, the 
women waiting on yoo and yoor host; and finally 
mastick is brooght on in little bottles, with grapes 
and figs or melons ; a dependent^ half senrant^ half 
friend, of the same kin as yoor host^ poors oot oon« 
tinoal drams of this potent qxirit^ of which he too 
is now and then permitted to taste. He sits in a 
comer, jouis deforentially in the oonTorsation ; while 
withoot^ kmnge one or two homUer senrants^ listen- 
ing to all that goes on. Toor host has a foil share 
of eoriosity, and will know who yoo are, where yoo 
Uto^ yoor income, whether yoo hare a wifla^ if not 
why not| all aboot yoo in short ; and eqoally ready 
to tell of himselC While yoo will, yoo are wdcome 
to stay ; and as a role there is no thooght of pay« 
men! Sfsn the poor will often make yoo their 
goest On one occasico and this not for fitom 
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IN THE OBEEK ISLAimS xi 

A Athen.-! hired a man and mule for half a day. 

r ; After some little bargaining, we settled the price at 

three draohmaSi then worth something less than 
eighteen pence. The bargain sealed by a sip rf 
soar wine, he said, * Where do yon eat bread t" 
''Oh,'* I said, " here, I suppose" (in the coffee-house). 
" Come and eat with me," he answered. So I joined 
my muleteer at his breakfitft, where we had simple 
fiure, it is true, but plen^ and hospitably offered : 
salt fish, bread, cheese, wbe of a sort^ figs, grapes, 
set on a wooden tray, while we reclined on the 
floor ; and grace said by the priest long enough for 
a Lord Mayor's banquet On returning firom my 
excursion, he insirted on my sharing another meal, 
this time hunks d black bread and an immense 
raw onion. 

Out on the hills Fto is not yet dead; if he 
deeps perchance, at least the Nereids axe awake. 
In the form rf lorely women (* fiur as a Nereid," 
or ** ug^j as a Fate," the folk say in their prorerbs), 
drest in white, with long black hair, they accost 
the lonely shepherd or the wayfarer, and woe be to 
him if he fidls ta fend them off To reply is fatal : 
they strike him dumb^ or they paralyse a limb, do 
him some hurt anyhow. One old man, a storehouse 
of ancient lors^ toU me that as he kept his flocks 
bj nii^t he heard the Nereids^ as it were a great 
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sii IN THE OBEEK ISLANDS 

•oand of bells ; sinoe wh«n he has heard nothing 
plainly, ibr thej made him dea£ If yon would 
haTO them hirmlew, yon draw a eirde around you 
with a Uaok-handled knife, and within this they 
cannot oome. Nor hare the dryads gone, nor the 
nymphs of the streams; witness this chapel over 
somo sacred well, or that tree with its tribute rf 
lagi and onions. All oTor the land, I might say 
in nearly ererir field, often hi from any now in- 
habited spot, are ruined shrines or simple enclosures, 
eadi with its patron saint; recalling the comers set 
apart for Pan and the nymphs in a Greek fiurm of 
old. Many of these spots have Byiantine remains 
upon them, and it is surely not impossible to beUeve 
that some at least may be the very spots where 
Fim once was wordiipi. They are marked in no 
mapf and known only in local tradition ; and a list 
of their saints, if such could be made, might throw 
li|^t on their origin. Very many d them are 
dedicated to the Virgin, ILiMiy/a, and it is perhaps 
not too ftnciful to hear in the name an echo of the 
<M go^ when we see how Demeter becomes St 
Dimitri, and Eilithyia, St Lephteri (Eleutheroe). 

The Three Fates still spin their pitiless thread ; 
on the head of the new-bom babe they write his 
dsstby, and ill lock is for that house whevs on the 
riirislSBii^ night no food is laid for the Sistera. 
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7* The evil eye is erer to be guarded against; if it 

fidl upon yoa, fSail not to spit thrice into your 
bosom, as they did in the days of Theocritus. And 
when you die, it is Charon who comes grim to fetdi 
yon. Hear one rf their 



** Why m the moantain bei^to lo blsek t why twirl tins 

cloudi srouiid themt 
It it Uis borrietiis that besta, or rsin Uis hilltopt aeoiuguigt 
It if no bnrrieiiie that beata, no rain tba billtopa aeoiuguig ; 
Tb Charoa wbo ii paMing by with hosta of dead about him. 
The yoong men he drivea on before, the greybearda follow 

after, 
And all the tender little onea are along aeroM hia laddle.* 

These dread powers axe propitiated much as they 
used to be. Enter any church rf repute : there 
hang the little TOtiTO arms and legs, breasts and 
faces. There, as in the temple of Asdepius, the 
night before a great Fknegyris, the sick folk sleep 
in hope d a blening from the saint. The place 
looks like a barrack; in the aisles there is no 
stepping for the beds, rugs, pots and pans, dirty 
children, and all the paraphernalia of the household; 
on the canred stalls they sleep two deep. Many 
are the mirades wrought on them, no less (we may 
; belieTe) than the wondrous cures d Epidaurus. 

But Sate, nor Charon, nor dread of disoaso can 
make the Greek melancholy. He works as much 
as he musti to gain food to lire on. In winter, if 
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dalj takes him out on the hills, he wraps about 
him a sheepskin thick as a board, and makes the 
best of it ; when the warm weather oomes, he basks 
in the sunlight, eats his firait and cheese, drinks his 
weak wine, and passes most of his time in rolling 
cigarettes, which consist chiefly d paper. In the 
erening, he sits at the caA and eigojs the latest 
gossip ; full of animation and Ti?id talk, laughter, 
jokes, and stories^ hardly erer drinking to excess, 
and but rarely ezdted to use the daggers and 
pistols that stuff his pouch. 

Then again, when the holy day comes for the 
local saints or be it vintage time and the grapes 
must be blessed, eariy in the morning; by sunrise, 
the whole Tillage will be assembled at the churdu 
Outside the gates donkeys and mules are tethered, 
hudcsters drive a trade; within the gates, men 
stand bare>headed, and women veiled, the church 
full, the yard thronged with the residue ; the priest 
says his psayon, and an aedyte carries the censer 
to wave in and out among the crowd ; the offerings 
of first-fruits are blessed, and baskets d bread and 
gn^MS are brought out^ eadi person taking a pieoe. 
Till then the pious have eaten none of the gn^MS 
in their vineyards. Tbsy wonhip^ they go about 
their da/s work, and in the evening down to the 
where musie and dancing make them 
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happy till nightfiBJl, or OTon (ihoald there be a 
moon) fiur into the night Men and women alike 
join in the worship ; they axe not yet educated into 
unbelief; and their passion for dancing is no whit 
lets strong than their fiuth. A Greek will always 
be dancing, OTon as an Englishman, when he is 
happy, will sing a comic song. 

The charm of these sunny lands, and their people 
so merry and light-hearted, attracts the thoughts 
erer to them again. We long to dimb the rugged 
hill paths once more, to see the partridges fly 
whirring from under our feet^ or the eagle sail 
among the rocks ; to lie in the evening beneath the 
cloudless sky, and hear the innumerable buzzing 
things that fill the air with life, the moan of the 
sea on the not distant shores ; to feel the whiff of 
the evening breeze setting off the land ; and with 
all around so untouched by what is ugly in modem 
life, to dream that the world is three thousand 
years younger, and that Troj has but just fisJlen ; 
and balf expect to hear Fto pifnng down there in 
the j^en, 

W. H. D. BOUSE. 



AFTER MANT TEARS 

Thb other day I happened to be trayelling fiom 
our ialaad to the OapitaL^ When I travel, I always 
like to know who my oompaniona are. On this 
occasion our steamer had not many passengers 
aboard ; but when we touched at the little town 
to the north of the island, a man came off whose 
appearance I thought rather peculiar. He had all 
the looks and ways rf Western Europe ; his rerj 
walk was of the West; yet he rated his greedy 
boatman in the purest Romaic. I wondered who 
on earth he might be. 

When the steamer was once more under weigh, 
I went up to the man, and giving him good-day, 
opened a conversation. 

" Hay I ask where you come from t ** I b^gan. 

''That IB my home," said he, ''the place which, 
as you see, I am now leaving.** 

" And whither away, if Ood will f" I began. 

"To Europe. I have spent all my youth in 
Europe ; I just came home for a visits to see my 
people, and now I am going back.'* 

1 OoBitutiMpliu 



2 AFIEB MANT TEABS 

The ioe thus broken, we soon becMue friendfl. 
In the erening, m we Mi on deek together, gaiing 
upon the quiet aea as it lay before ns, and on 
the mountains opposite, we talked away, eadi d 
himsel£ 

It was a long tale he told me, and full d sad- 
ness. He begged me never to make it known, 
except the one small portion which I am about 
to tell you now. 

*' I was quite a youngster (so he began) when 
I first left our island My journey led me fiur into 
strange lands, to fiur-away Europe, where the light 
is, so you wise folks say; but full d darkness 
and mist I found it Tes, darkness and mist; 
and its melancholy paths oreigrown with the herb 
rf forgetfulness. Twenty years did that deadly 
herb numb my senses. For twen^ years some- 
thing gnawed at my yitals unseen, — the undying 
loTe for home, which not even Europe was strong 
enough wholly to desticy. 

"After these twenty year% this craTing orer- 
powered the herb of fwgetlnlncss. Awoke my hearty 
awoke my mind, — all my being awoke and cried 
out for homei 

** I took ship^ and away I sailed — away to these 
our bsbred islands^ And there they were still, 
eadi in its proper place. There I fbund them 
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again, still smiling as they smiled when I tuxned 
my back upon them long aga And the son» as 
though he knew what sorrows I had had to bear, 
thawed me and wanned me until I was numb with 
excess of joy. 

" The captain of the little boat that was bearing 
me home all but shed tears, poor fellow, when he 
learnt my history. It was late in the erening when 
we arriTod; and as our tiny steamer cast anchor 
in the bay, all was dark. Tou could see the 
lights kindling one by one in the houses 
opposita 

" The old man hurried to his gun to signal our 
approach, but it hung fire. Then he ran to the 
whistle, and at once b^gan such a din, you might 
hare thought some dragon had been romited up 
firom the bowels of the earth. For half an hour it 
shrieked without a pause. 

'' ' Boat ahoy ! ' cried the look-out man. ' Here 
she comes, skipper ! They haye heard the signal^ 
and here's the boat coming.' 

" The boat ran alongside, with a few handsome 
1 young fellows in her. In a trice all were aboard of 

us, and greeting me with their 'Welcome, welcome ! ' 
as shy as could be. Just think d it ! Instead of 
pelting me with rotten oranges^ after all my heart- 
lessnessy thqr were aotnallj shy of me, poor fidlows 1 
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"^ « And who we joaf I asked them. 

"' I am your godchild/ saja one. ' Tour oonain,' 
iajB another. 'Tour nephew — ^yoar brother-in- 
law/ Ah I it's a omel and topey-tnnrj world this; 
hot it has its odd moments rf sweetness. 

" The boat cat through the waTes, and ran np to 
the landing-place. Scarce was the painter made fiut^ 
when off at a ran went XJnde Stamitis, to get the 
credit d being first with the good news. 

'''Now, 70a can't take me in I' I cried, as I 
set foot on shore. ' I know you alL Thero's my 
undo— how white he has grown I There's Zsis, 
gay old dcg ! with that sly laugh of his.' 

" For a few minutes I stood still, gathering them 
all about me. I tried to say something ; I wanted 
to assoro them that nobody was a bit altered, and 
thai thqr aU seemed to me just as if I had nerer 
left them. But I could not open my lips^ One 
moment I leaned upon my old ande's arm ; then 
we wiped our tears, and moved away fiom the 
jetty by li^t of the lantern. 

" As we went, I stopped now and again, to look 
about me. I noticed a new hoose hers^ a 'new 
read there; gardeiis yonder, where I had last seen 
nothaag but a heap of stones; shops whm9 I could 
rsmember the bare rodm I seemed to have 
grown twioe ay fbnssr sias^ so small and shrankM 
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ereiTthiiig seemed to be. I told them thisy and 
thejr laughed. 

"All the way a heayy anxiety tormented me. 
For a man to meet his mother after so many years 
was no laughing matter ; one must be very brave 
indeed ; or something might happen to the old 
dame. So I began to behave very much like a 
drunken man trying to show that he is not drunk. 
I walked on stoutly, bringing down my stick upon 
the ground with a great air rf determination. 
Afterwards the poor old soul herself told me that 
she had had the same kind of struggia And then 
all of a sudden we found ourselves face to &oe ! In 
an instant we were locked in each other's arm& 
We were mute ; not a word was said Standing 
by were forty or fifty rf our friends and kin, watch- 
ing with the same feeling of awe as if they saw 
some holy sacrament And a sacrament it was to 
me, the holiest sacrament of my life, when one kiss 
wiped out the errors of a lifetima 

^ I lifted my eyes to look around me, and found 
myself dasped in the arms of a young woman weep- 
ing. They told me it was my sister. 

*" How pretty you are !' I said, turning to banter 
her; but my words were choked in tears. She 
was a few monthsT bride, and beside her stood the 
husband, awaiting his turn to embrace me. I 
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took Us hand, aajriiig, 'It must be yoa haTO n^e 
her ao pretty I She wae a little wild goat when I 
used to hold her on my knees, a ohUd of four I ' 
Then I tamed and looked her in the eyes. ' Now 
I know yon/ I added ; 'bigger, bat still the same.' 

**And thas with jest and tear I went through 
that awfbl joy, the like of whidi there is none 
other in the world. 

''When we got to the house, thejr brought me 
into the sitting-room. The house was very much 
the same as erer, bat the furniture was all changed ; 
ererything now was made in Germany. 

"'A curse on thee, Europe T said I to myself; 
'so we cannot get quit of thee even here 1' But 
beibfe I could utter a word, the house was full of 
three generations of my fiunily, the two that I 
knew (all save those who had gone on their last 
joamey), and the new generation which had sprung 
up after. 

"To describe the meeting with each M kinsman 
or friend would, need a longer time than I have to 
qMure. I will only say that each fresh fiuw was a 
separate riddle^ and I guessed the riddles tmrj 
cne^ BO well rsmemberad were those days long 
gone bj. 

"Ah, those bygone days I Again I felt thdr 
deUglii and thdr bliss I Theva was the csUar with 
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its store of figs, just as it used to be, the cupbowd 
full of sweetmeats, the pancakes of a monuDg befoie 
dawn, all those trifles that mothers contrive to make 
us children once again, though our hair be gray I 
The old hearts and the old songs brought back the 
past again ; but when I entered new houses, and 
looked upon new faces, and heard things that were 
new, my soul shrank into itself^ and I felt a stranger 
in a strange land. For even here they had brought 
the rags of ' civilisation ' from Syra and the Capital ; 
here too all the old Greek life was ' refined ' away, 
and they had lost their old island customs as they 
had lost their old songs. Ah, songs of my home 
that I love so well 1 I have sung you, I, the so- 
journer in foreign lands ; and these girls that have 
never been away from home care nothing to remem- 
ber you any more, but only babble the ditties of the 
day with their affected and artificial phrasing 1 

" ' Let us go into the country,' said I one day to 
my mother ; ' never mind if it is October. There 
at least there will be no change.' Neither was 
there. The old tower, with the poplars near it and 
the- spring hard by, the plane trees further up, the 
flocks scattered about the hillside, with their bells 
tinkling in accompaniment to the shepherds' pipes, 
the sea &r below — all, all was the same as even 
Those have not grown old, nor ever wUL These 
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•re ttOl waiting to greet you end to zefreehf be you 
nerer ao wetiy. 

''I led the old dame to the lonely chapel by the 
a ea ih owL We piayed ther^ we lit a taper, and 
TOwed to paii our last yean at home together. 

^'Only let me go back once again,' aaid I, 'and 
I fwear to yon I will not be long this time.' 

^She saw how I wished it^ and she did not say 
no. Only she tuned her eyes to the sea, and sang 
a snatch of an old song of her husband's, long since 
dead: 

"*ns ita has wept sad wept her flU s now on the roeks tb 
btstiag. 
Igyn the ita has wept hsr fl]]» agidn on the voeki tb 
btstiag.'* 
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Thsbi is a ghoet in many a hamlet^ many a hiD, 
woodf or lonely chapel ; indeed, if we look doaely. 
we find that each single house has some haunting 
horror of its own. Here it is sickness, here death, 
there dnmkenness, or some other demon poisoning 

^ the air, when all would seem as though comfort 

and bliss reigned supreme. 

In the island village whither I am about to take 
you, the ghost of the place was for many years a 
certain Skipper Qiorgis. Now the poor creature 
has departed, and made way for some other ghost 

Let us go back some twenty years, and pay a 
visit to yon sacred soiL Let us stand upon the 
cape, where once upon a time rose a proud city, 
with its navies, with its forts, and its columns of 
marble. And now — ^how is the mighty fiJlenl 
The ancient acropolis has been degraded to a 

I ^ Turkish guard-house, a solitary hut ; part of the 

old dty serves for the cemetery ; the rest is field 
after field strewn with the stones of old ruins. 
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Often have I gone there after a ehower^ to gather 
wild lettaoe or snails, and have returned with whole 
handfols of broken antiques and potsherda 

The village proper we shall find on its flank, 
dimUng the hillsida Open a window up there, 
and your heart opens too ; for to the right spreads 
the sea &r as the eye can reach ; in front lies the 
hay ; and the hills are opposite, dotted with ham- 
lets here and there ; on the left, a plain covered 
with olive groves, and one stream in the middle — 
the very plain where once upon a time Orpheus was 
cast ashore, and hung his lyre upon a willow, and ever 
smce, the nightingales have sung there with a sweet- 
ness thai has nothing like it ; until a year or two 
ago^ when the Turks cut down the willows, and the 
river was left hare, and away flew the nightingales 
after thirty centuries of song. 

Now for Kapetan Giorgis. Picture to yourself 
a middle-aged man of medium height^ his features 
rq;ular, but so sunburnt that you might take him 
for a Moor. And not his Cmw only, but his wh<de 
body was the same, for except rags and tatten, 
other dothes had he none. Whenever they gave 
him dothes, down he would sit beside some rock, 
tearing them up into little shred% whidi he pieced 
together again with string, and were them sa Ha 
told UB why he did that; bul we all knew of 
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it ; and between you and me, I may as well aay he 
waf daft. 

]B[apetan Oiorgu used to speak a language all his 
own ; here and there you might understand a word, 
but the most of it rattled off his tongue like pebbles 
falling upon the ground. He seemed altogether 
serious and wrapt in his thoughts. Even his laugh 
(and he laughed but seldom) had a strange gravity* 
as who should say, " All right, Joy my lass, I know 
thou'rt a trickster, but thou'lt not trick me 1 " 

He neyer entered the village unless he was 
hungry. And then, of course, people used to 
give him something. That den of his was away 
outside, open to the four winds, towards the old 
dty. There he loved to wander about ; and sooth 
to say, when I saw him at times amid the ruins he 
seemed, as it were, the spectre ot one of our fore- 
fiithers, risen from the dead to bewail the desolation 
of his native land. 

But who was Kapetan Giorgis ? That I never 
could learn from the people of the place, and when 
I asked the man himself, he would turn his face to 
the sea» mumbling incoherent phrases. Kapetan 
Giorgis would have remained for ever a mystery, 
but that one day came one of those long fishing 
boats, dragging its net into our bay, and I went 
down to the beach to buy fisL 
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It was a greet event then if one of theae «long- 
boatioame in ; as great as the mail-steamer's ooming 
nowadays. And if for nothing else, it ii grand 
simply to see the leaping fish which the fishermen 
hanl np behind them» crying them for sale, and 
making all the windows rattle with the noise. 

I myself (to make full confession) was fond of 
fish, biit &r fender of watching the fishing-boat 
Something always drew me towards it I used to 
stand and watch the oars as they beat all together, 
now rising, now level and still in the air, then 
plunging again, just as thoogh all the lads that 
polled them were worked by a spring. I watched 
the eirele marked oat by the net on the quiet sea, 
and thought of the tragedy that was taking place 
down in the depths. What dreams they most have 
had yesterday, those Inckless fish 1 I seemed to 
see them dart hither and thither in a frensyi o&ly 
to find themselves ftst caught And when I 
thoui^t that even had they known what a net 
means, even had they never stirred firom their 
plaoeb the net would still have got grip of them, 
I feh an impulse to call out and bid stop the 
boaft» that the fish might have a chance to make 
their escape. 

Li half an hour the boat was moored, and the 
of the sea were oa the sand in two lines^ 
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hauling in the two cablet with ihort lines wound 
about their waists, and springing back, one hj one^ 
to make &st to the cable in a new plaoe their 
ropes with the oork at the end, and to join in the 
haul once more. It was a real delighi to hxdc at 
them. I have never yet been so fortunate as to 
see a picture of this ; yet what a picture it would 
make 1 Why do not our painters try this subject f 
You would see manly forms, full of grace and 
vigour ; muscles you would see that anyone might 
envy, breasts of bronse, necks and heads finely 
modeUed, turned towards the sea, while their 
hands tugged and strained at the cable. 

Another half hour and the haul was landed. 
The fish trembled and flashed upon the net like 
stars in the sky. The lads came thronging around, 
and shaking the net over their baskets : red mullet, 
barbel, sardines, anchovy, cuttle-fish — all the mani- 
fold gifts of the sea. Down at the bottom was a 
fine bream, a five-pounder. Tannis, the skipper 
(who seemed to know me), strung a bulrush 
through its gills, and presented it to me with a 
smile. He would take no payment ; so I invited 
him to my house to pay him with good wine^ and 
he promised to come. 
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In the eraning KapetAa Yaanii pat in an 
iqppMianoe at our home with the gold ring in 
hie eer» Ui long fee, and the red kerchief under 
hie Teet He kick^ off hie ahoee at the entrance, 
and oame in. He was a man of some fifty years of 
age, was Kapetan Yannis, and modest as a maid. 
After the nsoal questions in came the tray ; then 
— ''To you, and happy to see youl'* and down 
went his dram. After this he took a few almonds, 
which he cracked with his teeth; and as his 
knotty fingers picked out the kernels, he bsgan 
to amuse us with his talk. 

Two or three more drams of mastick and we sat 
down to our meaL Kq>etan Yannis ate like a 
man, one end of hii n^ddn tucked into his collar. 
And like the stout seaman that he was, with still 
greater gusto he drank his wine. When we arose 
from the taUe his eyes were sparkling; all that 
first shyness had passed ott, and he entertained us 
with a flow of tales and quaint pleasantries. 

One thing led iS another, and, hj-and-hye, men- 
tion was made of Kapetan Oioigis. At this^name 
our guest hxdced confused. Seeing that he must 
knew something about our spectre^ I tried to draw 
Um eutb Aft first he woidd net open his lips; 
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but when the women had retired, after mneh 
presBing and tows never to tell a aon], he began 
the following stoiy : 

" He and I come from the same place," nid he^ 
after pulling out a handkerchief and mopping hia 
£Aoe — " from the same place, and I am hia brother- 
in-law. He was a fisherman's son» bat he had a 
great deal in him, and he was determined to rise 
in the world. And then he had his eye on a girl 
who was veiy weU off; and she loved him, too^ for 
he was a fine yonng feUow, that he wasL Bat 
before he could propose for the girl he ought to 
dower and wed his three sistera, and then make a 
position for hiaiself too. WeU, they agreed be- 
tween them to wait a few years, and then he was 
to send the match-makers. 
1 " And 80 out goes Oiorgis into the world ; and, 

working with all his heart, in one year he managed 
to get a boat of his own. In another year the 
boat became a smacL And every year back came 
the skipper firom his voyages, in high spirits, and, 
look you, each year he married off one siater. 
What jollifications there were at those weddings I 
if there was one blessing for the bride and bride- 
groom there were two for him, since each wedding 
' brought him a step nearer to his sweetheart At 
the third wedding I was the bridegroom, and itTa 
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enoogli to my thftt the xaaoak kept me away from 
my bride a whole day and night with their merry- 
makittgi. 

''The poor feOow tried to make his own match 
that time; and would to God he had made it 1 The 
dowen had swallowed up all he had, sure enough, 
but people knew him now for a derer feOow, and that 
was worth a great deal for Oiorgisi But then, you 
see, e?en the smack was mortgaged with buUding 
house after house for his sisters. At last we told 
him, a proud man is the giri's fisther — go one 
▼oysge more^ and next year come and woo thy 
beauty. 

*I well remember the oTening when he icck 
the musicians and went serenading beneath her 
windows, and sang to her as he went by, without 
stopping, for fosr her people might smell a rat 
(they knew nothing about it) — 

"*Now life thee weU, my gdldsB do?e^ I soon ahill be 
d^srted; 
Voffth from the window peq^ sbofi^ thstl msy go U|^t» 
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And a window half opened in the upper storey* 
''Next day the smack got under weigh, and 

Kapitan GBoigis was firing foreweU sslutee to his 

ledy-lofn. 

" SevM mcnths went by, and we had hesid 
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nothing. In the twelfth month a terriUe nunonr 
buzzed among us. The lady was sud to be 
betrothed to some rich stranger, who was for 
marrying with her in hot haste, to carry her off 
forthwith. And true it was, too. The whole 
thing was begun and done in a twinkling. The 
girl protested, wept, besought, threatened; all in 
vain. She was lugged off to the priest^ and before 
the week was out the stranger had carried her off 
to his home, dowry and all, to poison our life with- 
out blessing his own ; for the poor lass fell into a 
consumption, and in a few months all was OTor. 

" The wedding party left one day in the morn- 
ing, and next eyening late brought the caique with 
Qiorgis into our bay. It was a peaceful evening, 
and once again his gun spoke out^ and waked the 
echoes among the hills. No one came down to the 
landing-place but myself, for I knew him well, and 
feared that the rest might drive him mad somehow. 
Little did I think what was coming I " 

Again Eapetan Tannis pulled out his handker- 
chief to mop his face, 

"Ah, sir, that was an awful evening I The 
sailors had begun to furl the sails, Gioigis went 
shooting away and singing all the time, and I must 
stand all alone upon the landing-stage, and my 
heart ready to burst 1 The caique remained out- 
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lide the harbour till the entnuioe ihoald be firee 
from mnoB fiihing beats that just then were passing 
through, so Geoige oame ashore in the dinghy, and 
soon he was before me. When he saw me stand- 
ing pensiTe and half stapefied, says he— 

** ' Hollo, Tannis, what's up f Anybody dead ? 
TeO me^ and haye done with it' 

''As I tried, fidtering, to say that there had 
been no death, he brought me up sharp with— - 
'Well, whatisit then? Harriedr 

* I eoald hold oat no longer, bat bsgan to sob. 
He stared hard at me, and tamed as yellow as sol- 
phor, bat not a word, only gnawed his moostaohe 
in a mad sort of way, then suddenly into the boaft» 
ando£ 

" I lost my head, fer I should have jumped in 
with him. I oalled after him, and abjured him by 
his bther^s soul, but he would not hear. By the 
time I oould find another boat to cany me aboard 
him, he was at the hehn of his caique, which now 
turned seawards again. In a little while she had 
dissppearsd o?er the sea. 

" AD this I saw with my own eyM, the rest I 
will tall in a few words, for time flies, and the lads 
will ofeirdo it down at the inn. I will tell the 
slQij just as I heard it a few days later from the 
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'' ]B[apeUn Oioigis let his TeeBel ran befora the 
wind, and the north wind carried her stnught on 
what you call the Broad Beach. Twaa nighty and 
about a league off the land the skipper oalled hia 
men, and ordered them to get in the boat and go 
where they would. The men looked at each other 
in dismay, and hesitated, but the skipper, seiiing 
the gun, showed them he was in grim eameat 
The end of it was, they took the boat and headed 
her for the beach, but they still kept an eye behind, 
for it seemed as if something was wrong with the 
skipper. A little while and they saw the caSque 
running full sail upon a headland some half a mile, 
beyond the cape. In a trice the beat's head was 
round, and straight for the rock, but when they got 
there the caique had disappeared, and he with her. 
As soon as ever he came to the suiftoe, half dead, 
one of them gript him, pulled him into the boat^ 
and got him ashore. His breath came back to him 
by-and-bye, but neither wit nor speech ever again 
returned. 

''There, master, you have the wh<de story,** 
added Kapetan Tannis, with tears in his eyesL 

" One thing more," I said, '' how was it you 
didn't take him back home again ? " 

" Couldn't be done. He must haye lost his wita 
before erer he sank the TesseL When they had 
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MTad him and got him aahore, thejr fimnd him a 
hopeleM imbecile. They tried to keep him in a 
house till one of xm coold go over, bat he would 
not ttir fiom the spot. When I came I found him 
•tietohed on the shingle by the sea-shore, and pro- 
posed that we should go home, — ^'twas all one as if I 
spoke to a stone. Gradually he found voice to 
mutter as he does now, and fiom his half words I 
soon perceiTod that the mischief was past curing. 
One day I get him aboard a caique by force, and 
he jumped like a cat and swam away. Now I pay 
him a visit twice in the year. I find him down 
yonder among the tombs of the Turkish cemetery ; 
fMT mad though he be, he is sane enough to wish 
no one to know that I am anything to him. He 
wants to remain unknown here. I take his clothes, 
and he first tears them to ngs and then wears them. 
He's a living shipwreck himself, poor soul, with his 
mind stopi short for ever, gone to the bottom as 
sore as that ship that sank with all he had in the 
world." 

Tannis^ lips were tremUing as he spoke. 

^A i^asB of wine, Kapetan," said I, ''to drive 
dull cars away I Ah, what a sad world this 
isr 

''To yottt sir, and may we soon meet again I" 
And he tossed off the pwtiiic |^mb with a 
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dogged aiTf as though ftrngg^ing to drown hk 
tronUet. 

Next iajp as the long-boat was aailiiig away, I 
saw KApetan Qioigit tearing up a new oiqpe^ matter- 
ing the while and ganng upon the 
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It was the month of Augost The grapes were 
ripOf the figi fweet as honey, and the oliyes had 
b^gnn to torn jellow away up on the topmost 
twiga. Soent of thyme and marjoram was wafted 
o?er the hills» and made it a pare delight to 
breathe. 

In that ooontiy, the most delightful part of the 
day was not the dawn* when the hills smiled as the 
son looked upon them; not midday, when the 
eioala dinned ns deaf; iiot the evening hoar, when 
we oame down to the strand, and watched the fish 
that Impl flashing into the air, as thoagh the sea 
cooU not hold them. No ; bat there the sweetest 
of aU was nighty to sit in the garden around the 
tower, under the dieny trees by the side of 
the spring, the OTer-babUing spring; where the 
Ofoaking fiog% the bells of the flocks ringing and 
ringing around, the whispering ripple of sea on shore, 
made the sweetest music that erer was heard by 
man. And I had almost Ibigotten the choicsst 
aele at aU^the duip at giasshoppsn in the 
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grass, incessant as the eicala» bat not so bold : a 
modest melody, tender, peaoefol as those ssrana 
nights. 

Tet a little, and the breese would b^gin to Uour 
back off the land, — ^'the valley drew it down," aa 
we used to say ; and bathed ns in a delieioos eoo), 
enoagh to make an old man yonng. Tha flist 
to announce this change in the wind were the 
poplars about the spring, with an angry and deep 
roar. 

There we were used to spend our erenings in 
summer-time. There we listened to many a stoiy» 
many a song. There our old men would tell their 
reminiscences, vying one with another who should 
give us the oldest tales and the pi^ettiest And 
when the old men were weary, lads and Isssos b^gaa 
their songs and their music 

Then came the " gray man " (our name tor sleepX 
and took us captive one after one. 

Not far from that unfoigotten garden was a 
little vineyard with a hut in one oomer of it. 
Within that hut, all by himself, sat an old priest 
smoking his chibouk; and this was P^ipa 
Sophronios. 

The old Pappa— God forgive me for saying it- 
was not exactly a handsome man ; and full of aU 
sorto of oddities he was. "Father Loony" thsj 
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CiOad him up in the Tillage. Beaked like a bird, 
a beard like a goat's beard, white at the ends, and 
round the mouth jellow with oonttant smoking; a 
hob all wrinkled and browned, eyes that sparkled, — 
perhaps from drinking much wine— and there you 
have Pappa Sophronios. 

When he performed the senrioe in his church, he 
used to terrify us with his cracked voice. When 
he read the prayers, you might suppose him to be 
shouting orders to the labourers in his yineyard. 
He was always fussing about that little estate of 
his. Perhaps his being so fond of that bit of a 
farm was no great sin in the worthy Father. It is 
a Tenial hnl%, not uncommon among our priests, 
and indeed, more to be imitated than blamed. It 
was priest's hat in the Tillage, peasant's cap and 
pruning knife in the fields. After all, orare est 
latorwr^; and this is a sermon better a thousand 
times than the high-flown discourses we often hear 
from a popular pulpit 

Pappa Sophronios was unlettered, eccentric, and 
cracked; he cared not twopence for the worid. 
Now he would go on the spree with some of his 
lay friends ; then again, St Anthony himself was not 
so holy a saint When the whim took him, he made 
a mock of anybody, and trusted BO one. What game 
I made of him, when some old widow woman, noi 
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remarkable for her faithfalneae while her hasband 
lived, begged him to pray for the dead man'a 
soul in the senrice, and he palled a malidona 
grin behind her back, as who ahoold say — **8o 
70U have learnt wisdom tool Well, better late 
than never ! " 

Well, as we sat one evening in the garden bj 
the watch-tower, all half-asleep, said one of vs : 

" Let us call Pappa Sophronios to oome and wake 
us up. One pull of wine, and hell soon b^gin to 
talk!" 

No sooner said than done; and we had him 
cross-legged on the stone seat which ran along the 
I wall of the tower, with his chibouk, and the wine * 

by his side. He always loved to disoourse on 
things which no one living had seen but himself, 
and perhaps one or two more ; but on that evening 
not a word could be got out of him. He seemed 
to be wrapt up in his own thoughts. 

" What's up, Pappa," said some one, ^' that yoo 
won't talk to us this evening? The crops promise 
welL" 

"Ah well, my children, I am sadder and wiser 
than I was yesterday. Poor Aunt ^ Daphnoula is 
gone! I buried her myselfl I tried in vain to 
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■ee on her Cms the imQe of her yoanger Abjb, as I 
femember it in 0117 mind ! " 

This aoonded odd to ni who knew the old dame. 
Annt Daphnouk was the widow of XTnole Lepht^ris^ 
the man who was eroshed in an earthquake because 
be was too drank to get awaj ; he left her a widow 
at siztjr ; she used to carry the water herself to her 
mekm pbt, and sometimes brought us the first 
lipe fruity tor which we would give her bread, or 
majbe something to wear. What could we do but 
burst out laughing, to hear P^ppa Sophronios moral- 
isbg in this way about the old woman who had 
gone that morning to her account ? 

"Ahf my children, you laugh ; but if you knew, 
if you only knew I* And he cast a j^ance towards 
Annt Daphnoula's Utile field. 

Unable to gueai what was the matter, we 
kN>ked significantly at one another. Then I 
noticed that his eyM were actually fuU of tears; 
and thinking this must be some real trouble^ I 
said to him: 

**TbIl us aU about it^ Father, whaterar it is that 
is making you unhappy. Hitherto we ha?e con- 
iMsed to your rererenoe ; now you shall confess to 
USL W# are friends and neighbours; no one is 
here but oanAtmp and Ood.** 

Ho toned to us with a somewhat happkr 
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look; and without more ado piooeaded to niate 
his Btoiy. 

" Tea, I will tell you, my children ; I should like 
to tell it to you now, when the ia gone» and era 
long I shall have gone to follow her. I have no 
friends bat yoo. Sena is my home» when my 
people lived. What has become of them» God 
knows, fifty years ago I 

"When I tumbled head OTcr heels into this 
village, a lad of twenty, Uncle Tannis took me into 
his shop down there at the Landing; he maixied 
Beginouda, you know, the sister of Hs4ji ^ Qligtfrii^ 
whom the Turks beheaded for building our chuxeh 
one foot higher than the firman allowed. Uncle 
Tannis had a fine portion with the girl; but it 
soon wentk till nothing was left but that little plot 
of Aunt Daphnoula's. 

''Well, at that time, says Undo Tannis to 
me, 'Sotiris' — that was my name— -'you are no 
good for the shop; go and work in the fields.' 
As for me, what else did I want? We had 
always been tillers of the soil, the whole lot of 
us, from frither to son. — ^In six months I had 
l^S^ made the little plot a garden. Tou remember 

that old stump down by the spring ? It used to 
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be the fineit of all the olive trees OTte there. 
Now itfs a dead ftamp, like me. 

"Away behind the hill^ down bj the seaside, 
thore used then to be our old shrine of the Saints 
Unfeed;^ but at that time it was onlj a circait of 
stones^ with an oleaster beside it hang all over with 
rags, whieh mothers nsed to pat there to care their 
ehiUren's diseases ; and the holy table was a stone 
too. Now the shrine is gone with the rest^ for they 
hate bailt it in. Now joa enter a dark hat when 
yon want to worship. 

«*Itwas the thirtieth of the Hanrest^* the Tigil of 
St Cosmas and St Damian. People gathered from 
hr and near to the feast The feast is held still, bat 
most people don't start till the morning, when they 
eomeand pay their wondiip, some of them going back 
at oooe^ some staying the day oat to retam when 
evening fiJlsi In those days, ereiy one osed to be 
thore oremight; and the gathering for the feast 
took place on the e?e of it^ and they kept it ap all 
night long. What a to-do there was» what com- 
motion 1 Eveiy field had a bonfire in the middle^ 
there was a swing in eveiy tree. The lads made 
msny aroand the firss^ the girls sat on the swings 
and san^ Ton cooU hardly hear the songs^ so soft 
and qoiei they osed to sing them in those days. 
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" Oyer yonder, my children, bdow the greet oUve 
tree, which now ia a bore stamp, there let Sotfris 
and listened to Daphnoii]% IJnde TanmsT lass^ ae 
she sang from her swing in the tree : 

M«TramblM the ibh at iUhei^ stfl^t^ the Ismb to ns te 
aUyer; 
Trembles my heart at yon bm?e kd, whoaa eosui^ doth 
affinay her.' 

"As for a poor devil like me— I built my CMllee 
in the air, and took the words in all earnestness^ 
not thinking what a fright I was to look at^ and 
their servant too ; and how young Lepht^ris^ who 
had just returned from AnatoUa, and had both 
money and good looks, — ^how he was the man that 
Daphnoula had in mind, and her mother toa 
Women don't look at the hearty my children; 
money and fine looks is all they think of, and that 
was the reason why they fidled to understand me 
that evening. But I didn't know the world then, 
and I was duped. No one ever had the laugh of 
i me again ; but that time I was fairly duped. 

" But why make a long story of it ? A few days, 
and they were betrothed ; and when Easter time 
had passed, there was Daphnoula a bride, tor all the 
village to admire, gomg to church with her flutten 
and her downcast eyes, the music in fronts and the 
priests not £ar tkwky. A week long the festivitiei 
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lasted. In thoie days weddings were not as they 
are now, done in a twinkling, ' light and doat^' as 
thej My. They lasted a whole week then, and a 
big feast ereiy day. It's too long to tell you all 
about it ; there was the day they brought the bride 
to the bath, the day they boiled the wheat-broth, 
then the day that the trunks were brought over, 
next day they sent the milk*cakes round, and the 
broidered kerohiefii, the next day they drest the 
bride^ and all the girls of the place gathered round 
her to sing those endless songs of theirs. And the 
nights again ; a perfect pandemonium it was, what 
with the drink and the singing. Eyery one, man 
and woman, must dance then, the old dames with 
the rest And it was something more than lute and 
▼id ; fiist old Trakos used to sing, his fiddle &s- 
tened about his waists then it was up with his bow, 
and fire away I How many boards they broke, and 
bow many glsssss ! Night after night they went on 
drinking, the bqg[ars I But then it was only wine, 
and hurt nobody. 

''There now — ^I ha?e gone and forgotten all about 
my story. Fofgi?e me, my children I W ell, it 
was Monday morning; and we had taken the bride- 
groom out to Oool Springs for the washing. This 
took plaoe^ as it does now, the day after the crown- 
faif of the pair. So at daybreak we aU turned out 
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to go and gi?o the bridegroom his bath. I went 
oat with the rest, feeling moat miaerable, and 
poured the water over his hands that he might 
go fresh to his Daphnoula. My hand trembled aa 
I poored ; I knew not what I was doing, or what I 
was thinking. And now I will oonf ess to you, my 
ehildren, in God's holy presence, what I did in that 
moment^ that afterwards yon may pray Qod to 
pardon mine offence. I corsed him at that moment 
and prayed in my hearty ' As this water is poored 
oat and flows away, so may all his joys flow away 
from him.' The corse took him, corse it I It took 
him, and within two years he fell into dnmken 
ways, and made docks and drakes of all the bride's 
dower. Only that litUe plot yonder was left^ and 
was osefril to Daphnoula, poor thing, after her man 
was kiUed by the drink. 

" After the wedding I was well-nigh bereft of my 
wits. Day and night I wandered aboot the hills 
up yonder, and tried to work off my feelings with 
groans and lore-ditties. That must have been how 
I cracked my voioe. 

''When Lephtiris had got his wife's property into 
his own hands, and had settled down a little after 
the wedding CestiTities, the first thing he did was 
to get rid of me. He must have scented something 
or other. Something I must haTc blurted out in 
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my deepf which got to his ean. Perhai» it i 
God's will; for I went straight to the Cathed 
and took holy orders, and came into your parish 
stay for the rest of my lifo. 

** Fifty years hAve gone by since then. Da] 
noala had a thousand poisons to drink ; then i 
was left a widow, childless and with no means 
snbsi s tence but her little plot of land ; and ne^ 
in all those years has she heard odo word from i 
lips, except ' God's UeasiDg on thee ' when I gi 
her the Communion bread of a Sunday or H< 
Day. As I looked upon her, I called myself 1 
murderer of her Lepht^ris. It was the curse, tl 
eurse that gnawed within me; I did my b 
towards it with my prayers, but it was too late. 

" You know now, my children, why I have be 
an eccentric kind of priest^ and why sometime 
kicked orer the traces, both in my young days s 
later. I was not the same as a lad ; life and troul 
hATe mado me what I am. How often have I si 
in my sinftd hearty ' Why does God look from abc 
upon aU this, and does not stretch forth his h 
hand to sa?o us, before the deril catches us w 
hishookr 

"Bat it grows late, my children. BeceiTe i 
blessings sinner though I be. Give me you 
tho«|^ you are but children. Good^night 
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you! Ton are the only ones who know this; 
not oven your departed grandfather knew it^ God 
rest his soul! I have seen mueh and soflEered 
much. Qood-night* 



In a few moments we heard nothing bat the 
spring, the firogs, the grasshoppers* the ripple of the 
waves. It seemed to us like a dream that had 
oome and gone. We awoke again from those years 
of long agOb whose story the old men were never 
tired of telling ; but we awoke pensive and sad. 
And next morning we awoke from sleep to hear 
that F^ppa Sophronios had been found dead upon 
his pallet of straw. 
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Who would e¥«r expect that after a shower would 
tpnmi up a aiory I Tet audi miradea do happen. 
Had there been no ahower up on Mount St Elias, 
had not the cataraeto of heaven burst upon that 
htty peak, and if I had not been guided to a certain 
▼iUage to spend the nighty I should not now be able 
to tell you the stoiy of Blind Kostas* wife. 

I was returning from town ; one da/s journey, 
with hills and stones as many as you will : but I 
had a good guide who knew how to speak to his 
mule^ and a mule which knew how to obey* The 
poor beast climbed the footpaths amidst thorns and 
bnunbles like a goat^ and with a morement so 
gsntle that he did not &tigue you. All that 
irked me was the pack-saddle, with a rope or 
two at the nde holding my luggage. 

It was half an hour after sunset^ and we wanted 
three hours more to get home. But the moon was 
half IbU, and we reckoned to dimb the hill and get 
down into our plain by its light Hardly had we 
said as much, when the douds began to gather. 
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We happened to be then in a little wood. One 
sudden flash, and the ball b^gan. The thunder 
deafened U8 ; the bolt mnst have strack doee bj, 
we thought, and said so ; before the words were out 
of our lips another bombardment greeted ns amid 
the wilderness. Again there were a few moments 
of silence, and then a deep, incessant ujHoar b^gan. 
It was the great drops beating upon the leaves. 
The storm grew worse moment by moment^ until 
it became a yeritable deluge. Now and again it 
lightened and thundered, and from flash to crash 
took no longer time than I take ta tell it There 
was a regular hurricane on that hilL 

When we got out of the wood, we were drenched 
to the skin, and our clothes were clinging about us. 
The storm now began to abate, and soon ceased en« 
tirely ; the black clouds passed, and the moon smiled 
out again. But I did not feel like smiling just then, 
for I was shivering ; it was October, toa So I said 
to the man : " Suppose we take refuge in that village, 
down on the slope yonder.'' 

In half an hour my mule's hoofs were striking 
sparks on the stones in the lane which divided the 
village into two halves. A coffee-house and two 
or three little shops, with half-a-dosen sunburnt 
villagers sitting outside, showed me that we bad 
reached the market-place. 
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We anqnired at the ooffee-houfle where we conld 
find a BigfaVf lodging. 

* Ton eie wetocMne,** said a man. 

I thought thia man waa willing to entertain ua, 
80 leaping off my mole, I returned hia aalute, and 
adrad him the way to his houaa But I speedily 
fsund that hia ** welcome** waa a mere greeting; 
Cor ao the Tillage folk use, with a " weloome " and 
a "good-day ** for every stranger, even if they have 
nefer aet ey^i on him before. True good breeding 
aheda Ha firagranoe among theae hilla. 

So I aaked again where we could have shelter 
Cor the night 

" Why, at Mrs Blindeyea, to be sure I** says the 
good fellow. 

I had been thinking, as I passed through the 
▼iDage, that I might chance upon some wild flower 
bom to blush unseen, and on hearing thia, I said to 
myself: ** Mrs Blindeyes I There's my wild flower 1 ** 

So a boy came with ua, bearing a lantern to 
ahow ua the way to the houae of Mrs Blindeyes. 

It seemed as though they must have got wind 
of coming guests, Cor awaiting ua at the gate stood 
a lad of sixteen or eo, candle in hand, and with him a 
man got up bimTely in a fei just off the blodc, short 
jaflket and Test of woollen stuff, woollen bceeohes, 
banging efiofy and without ibUa ; a wide girdle^ 
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neatly folded ; white stoekings, and slippers tamed 
down at the heel, and holding a small string of 
beads in his hand.^ This last was the TiUage 
schoolmaster, called Qi wonld appear) to do the 
honours of the place. 

A vine was trained so as to cover the cotir^rwd, 
and £EJlen leaves showed that here, too, a heavy 
storm most have passed. The lad led off my man 
to show him the way to the stable and the kitchen ; 
and me the schoolmaster led into the house. There 
was an inner yard that shone (or oleanliness,a stair 
made of planks yellow as amber, leading up to a 
kind of balcony or loggia^ with a long lounge on 
one side of it ; opposite to us was the door of the 
best room; in the other wall was a door which 
opened into the ** Inner House," the house proper, 
a sort of holy of holies, about which it may not be 
out of place to say something, as these are gradually 
becoming a thing of the past They have not built 
one these fifty years. 

The " Inner House " is always built on the same 

plan. The walls are thick as the walls of a castle, 

and built of laige stones, running the whole length 

of the house and half its breadth. The room is 
divided into two parts : one, the lower part, takinig 

> Thif if no rotary ; hat tho Ltrantiiio Grooki •adTuAavrntllj 
mnj meh a otrias, with whioh thoir ftagm parpotnaUj Adftt. 
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np two-thirds of the whole fpaoe ; and the* other, 
bebg a kind of dab, standiDg some two or three 
foot aboTO the floor, with a pair of steps in the 
middle to meant by. Under this dali is the fig- 
eellar, which jon find full of huge earthen jars, and 
these, again, fall of dried figs, almonds, nuts, oon- 
senres^ oliyes black and olires white, whole olives 
and broken oUtss. The dali is surrounded by long 
oondies. In this part are the windows, which look 
out into the garden. Sometimes a jssmine climbs 
and twines about the window lattice. 

In the lower portion of this ** Inner House," be- 
sides the shrine for the ioon^ (where must be 
placed all the patron saints of the village and of 
the fiunily), all the household treasures are hung 
on the walls and put on the shelves by way of 
ornament: large, round trays; dishes; pots and 
pans, all of copper, all burnished and brightened ; 
then there are the plates and the glasses, and, last 
of all (if ihey have nothmg else), they arrange rows 
of qoinces, pomegranates, melons, and other kinds 
of firoit But the finest of the fruit you will see 
W^igj^g in nets from the roof, which is black, and 
sometimes (with the roof-tree) tricked out in patterns 
of red. The roof outside is fiat, and corered with a 
kyir of seaweed and soil on the top ; afterasbowsr 

^AMndBMMifMSi 
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the soil if alwayi rolled with a stone ndler» to keep 
it flat and to prevent the dripping of the water. 

The floor of this room is spread with carpets in 
the winter time. Here, instead of long oonohes^ 
we have low soft seats, a kind of mattress in fi^t ; 
and for seats, the wall is lined with chests contain- 
ing the fiunily heirlooms and the bride's dower 
hidden within them. The fireplaoe in the comer 
no one ever kindles nowadays ; all we have now is 
a chafing dish. But in times gone bj, fires homed 
bright in the fireplace, and the fiumily used to stretdi 
themselves out and sleep in front of the burning 
logs. Now it has become an ornament^ and white 
as snow from the everlasting daub, daub, daub with 
whitewash. Over the fireplace are shelves one above 
another, holding the best china, and at the end of 
the lowest shelf a censer for the fiunily shrine. 
There is no light but what comes from the lamp 
hanging in the fireplace, and the taper lit in finont 
of the icons. 

This will give you a fair idea of the place. And 
now, I would ask you, the young generation of our 
ancient race, who spend your last &rthing in travel* 
ling to Europe^ why not make a trip each year 
amongst our islands, to see all these things, and much 
else that is even more strange and beautiful, — to 
learn about them, to love them, these things which 
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«re jour Toy own, all withoat dipping deep into yoar 
pone f Why do yoa only cure to huny to foreign 
parti, never peroeiTing that even in this Eorope 
of yoon the greateat peoples are those which priae 
what is their own, those national customs which you 
hold so cheap; and that one day the Fhmks them- 
sdTes will come flocking thither, to lounge about 
and ohserre that the old-world grace and beauty of 
the Odyssey has life in it still 1 YHien that happens 
we shall lore these old things too, not from our own 
taste but because it is the feshion. Oo, go, I b^ 
you, and Tisit one fresh island every year. Tou 
will find hospitality and friends, pleasures you will 
find that no money could buy in Europe ; and you 
will return to your dusty Athens with heart open 
and lungs refreshed. 

After I had changed my things in a handsome 
bedroom, and the maid had poured water over my 
hands, whidi I wiped dry on the towel she gave me, 
I passed into the " Inner House,** and saw before 
me a lady who welcomed me in a quiet and sweet 
▼oiceb and with a smile half repressed. I had ex- 
pected to see some old hag with one eye at the 
most; and now, here was this beautiful lady, with 
two eyes, big and blade, that had in them still all 
the firs and all the brilliancy of youth 1 She wore 
a tttUo fe% and twined about it was a kerohisf 
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ooyered with gold ooinSy with a bine nlk tawal 
■pxead ov«r the top ; ihe had on a pearl Beeklaoe, 
from which over her boeom hung a Byantine gold 
ooiiL The wide trouseri which ihe woie ooold not 
be seen then» for in those dayi women need a flow- 
ing skirt Dame Despina^ (this name soited her 
better than Mrs Blindeyes) had also a dark pettiooal^ 
and over her ihoulders a fine light peline of for. 

Farther in, upon the low soft conch, waa a bene- 
▼olent-looking man, handsome like his wife. He 
half rose, and gave us welcome with a strsnge sort 
U of smila This was Blindeyes Ecstasy the hnsband 

of the angelic Despina. Blindeyes they called him, 
because sight the poor fellow had none. 

Our talk, when we found ouiselves seated, was 
simple and unrestrained. I told them who I was^ 
and they recognised my nama It waa embarraasing 
not to know anything of them, seeing that I had to 
do with the most distinguished &mily in the Tillage ; 
a fiunily humble once, and plunged in poverty, but 
now first in fortune and in good name. In a few 
minutes entered their son, a bright lad with flashing 
eyes. " A son of true love I " said I to myself, 
when I recognised him again ; he it waa who had 
} held the light for us in the gata 

Afler a chat of some half-hour <Nr so, the table 

> TlMwonlitniriiiMiit"Lidy.'' 
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mm laid The maid entered and took down the 
Itigeit tnj from the wall ; this she plaoed upon a 
stand inlaid with mother-of-pearl ; all around she 
ananged pillows, and laid on each one of those long 
embroidered napkins which they all put over their 
knees when sitting down to meat ; when this was 
all rsady, the food was brought in. Dame Despina, 
who had been absent a few moments to see how 
things were going on in the kitchen, now returned 
and invited us to fiJl ta Then leading her hus- 
band by the hand, she plaoed him by her own side. 

We made the sign of the cross for a blessing, 
said our set phrase of thanks, and began. Our 
host (we had a light on the table by this time, and 
I oouU see better) was a man full of life. Every 
bit of him seemed to talk, all but his eyes ; they 
alone had nothing to say. He was eager to hear 
all I had heard and seen during my travels; and 
while I told him, forgot his meal, and as though he 
were striving with all his might to see me, he sat^ 
spoon in hand, his lips playing and trembling with 
satisfaction and curiosity. 

The lady of the house had not much to say, but 
that little wdl-weighed and put in words carefully 
chosstt. She had but to give a glanoe, to utter 
€M sentence, in order to win rsqped There was 
a damtj gnm in her he% her mouth, her neck, 
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her small hands, in every featore and eveiy move- 
ment ; and above this grace sat power enthroned, a 
character which you might think God had formed 
to show how much blessedness could be sent down 
into this world of ours. 

The lad said nothing, unless in answer to some 
question ; he ate with excellent appetite, and cared 
not at all how they teased him for it The school- 
master, too, did his duty, both at cup and trendier. 
He showed no less curiosity in hearing my adven- 
tures; and if I happened to mention some place 
J which they did not know, he was kind enough to 

explain the geography for their benefit— a little, 
perhaps, as if he held pointer in hand, yet without 
over much of the pedagogue in his manner. He 
too had seen the world ; had he not been as iSur as 
Athens ? 

The meal done, the maid brought in a basin and 
we washed our hands ; then the table was removed, 
and Dame Despina fetched her needlework; but 
we still went on talking. The lad's eyes were 
rivetted on my face ; never before, his mother said, 
had he been known to keep awake after supper. 
So passed another half-hour, when I asked theoa 
to excuse me, as I was tired, and bade them good* 
night ; and the school-master returned home. 

As I stretched my limbs on the soft and weloome 
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bed, I OMi aboat how I oould learn the hittoiy of 
Ifn Blindeyea. A history there moat surely be, 
betweoD snob a wife and such a husband. I thought 
of this and I thoagfat of that, and at last I hit npon 
a plan. It was Saturday evening; there was no 
sohod next day: well» I would take the sdiool- 
master in my oompany, and he should tell me the 

stocy. And so it happened. 

• . • • • 

When I got up in the morning, after the usual 
spoonful of preserred fruit and cup of coffee* I 
bade a friendly fiurewell to my hests» begging them 
some day to return my visit ; then mounting my 
mule, I rode along the market - {dace. I had 
intended to seek out the school, and so find the 
schodmaster; but he happened to be in the coflbe- 
hoQse drinking his morning cup after senrice. I 
asked him lor the pleasure of his company on my 
joomqf bome^ where he could spend the ni^^t and 
retom on Mcoday morning. Experienced trayeller 
though he was, he thd^ght the journey too long ; 
howe?«; after mndi taUung, I persuaded him to 
come with me half-waj, so as to return at midday ; 
and the end of it was he saddled a stout ass and 
wsset oulb 

Thai joomsj was undiluted pleasuie^ as we 
jigged ak^f throq^ the oliTO grores; and the 
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pleasanteet part of it wm to lee the lads beaftiiig 
the trees, and the maids gathering the finixt be- 
neath. It was Sunday, tme, bat then they had 
no time to lose» now that winter had eome so swift 
upon them. 

Through scenes like these we prooeeded, with 
many a question as to this property and thai; 
until we came opposite to the gardens and oidiaids 
of Mrs Blindeyes. 

" A large property/ said I to the sdioolniaBlei; 
" They must be rich people.** 

"Well, they were poor enough onos^** was hia 
reply. 

"Anyhow, there's money made here, you can 
see that Now tell me, there's a good fellow — 
how did they get it f And how came that fine 
old fellow blind ? and who is that charming wife of 
his ? Tell me all about her. We have an hour or 
80 before us yet" 

"God sent His blessing upon their doingi^ 
and "^ 

" Now look here, my dear master ; tt*s Sunday 
to-day, I know, but I ask you to do me a fitvoor. 
Leave that Sunday tongue of yours behind in the 
village, and keep to the one you use on week-daysL 
How do you suppose your donkey is going to oany 
the other as well, with all its tricks and trappings? 
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Throw it awajy my dour ftUow» and think of joar 
yooDg dajB; tell me the whole story m your 
mother, God blen her» told it to yon I ** 

The achoolmaster was a man of sense, and took 
me in a trioe. He gave a hearty langh, thought 
for a few moments, and then began : 
' " I most cany yon back some eighteen years or 
so^ when Dame Despina was a girl of twenty, and 
so beautifiil that all the young fellows in the place 
sang songs in her praise. She was an orphan, and 
lifed then in the same house where she lives now. 
She had a little pieoe of land besides, that little 
corner behind the plane tree yonder. She had 
nothing else belonging to her but an aunt^ oU 
Aunt Pennathoula, the mourning woman, who used 
to onudk the yvj stones with her lamenting as she 
fbUowod the corpse — 

* Wm^ ths woof, sad wt«^ the weft, 
Was to BM^ what hts I left I ' 

— ' Woe to ms^ what have I left,' she meant 
" Good luck to you, my deer sdiodmaster ; God 

bless you I Can't you see that the words are pre- 

eisely the same f " 

The sohodmaster smiled and went on. 

'*Dame Deqiina was poor; but two precious 

jewels she had^ beauty and honour. Bare, indeed, 

it is^ IB that wide worid in whidi you wander, to 
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find these two jewels together. Here in the high* 
lands we often find those two floweis growing side 
by side.** 

I did not care to contradict him» lor fear of ksing 
the stoiy, so I let him ran on. 

'' She was sitting one evening, a Saturday even* 
ing it was, on the lounge in the Inner House, with 
her embroidery before her. She was betrothed to 
KosUUds, I must tell you, Lampros' son, and all the 
village was delighted with the lovers. All day long 
she sang over. her embroidery, and all day Kostas 
sang over his work in the fields; a fine young 
fellow he was, and a voice like honey* Well» as I 
was saying, when the sun set on that Saturday 
evening, up rose the girl, lit a candle, and swung 
the incense ; then she made herself tidy, and w«it 
to the window to water her fiowers. Just then 
came the sound of a voice, her aunt, the mourning 
woman, from the courtyard — 

" ' Avaunt 1 avaunt 1 to the hills, to the moun- 
tains, to the twigs, to the barren trees I ^ What ia 
this great evil that has come upon us ? ' 

"It was to Aunt Kantazin^ that these woida 
were addressed, when she came and told her the 
Uack news. And what news it was I Poor Koataa 
had fired a mine in some piece of ground where 

> A ebarm oommoiily lued in Intbot. 
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thej ^^^^ blastiDg, and before he oould get oi^t of 
tlie w»7 the powder caaght ; it had singed all hia 
fiMe^ and blinded him in both eyea. They carried 
him home half dead. They laid him npon a oouch, 
and awaited the doctor who "had been summoned 
fkom another Tillage ; all the wailing women of ihe 
neighboorhood flocked in» and when they saw his 
mother tearing her hair, and Kostas groaning in his 
pain, soeh a lamentation they made that it was worse 
than a death. I was there too, a hoy of twelve, 
and saw it with my own eyes. And that was 
nothing ; worse foQowed when that lovely maiden 
oam^ along with her aunt, pallid as pale gold, her 
two great ey^i opon wide with terror, speechless, 
and nerer a tear I What tears &11 in sach hours 
aa thatf The tears come afterwards, when the 
storm has past and the heart has grown sofi 

" I mind how the wretched Kostas perceived that 
she was beside him, and how he tried to comftrt her, 
saying there was nothing the matter, and he would 
soon be well Hia voioe oonld not be heard tor m 
long time^ aa Annt Ptomathonla, the mourner, had 
bont ovt into a lament that terrified the wbcde 
Bsi^bonrhood, and ihe other old women too^ thej 
sobbed and sobbed with their i^irons over their 



* Amidst aU this miesiy the only one who bore 
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up was the girl. She rose like a queen among 
them, and bade them hold their peace. And then 
the strength of this rare woman was shown. All 
fell silent; they prepared the bed, and laid the 
young man in it And now all the mourners were 
changed into nurses. One of them brought rose- 
cakes, another mallows, a third miraculous icons to 
save his life. About midnight the doctor came, 
and as soon as he saw Kostas, told us that for the 
eyes there was no cura 

"Forty days and forty nights the unhappy 
Despina sat by her lover^s side. They told her it 
was not modest for a betrothed maid to sit like 
that, day in day out^ by the side of a young man. 
' He is my husband I ' she said, turning upon theou 
' No one has a right to call me to account I will 
nurse him until he is well, and then I will many 
him.' And her voice choked in sobs. 

"People took these for the ravings of soixow. 
However, when Kostas rose from his sick bed, she 
took him one morning by the hand and led him to 
her house, dressed in her best, and along with the 
aunt — who had no word in the matter, willy nilly 
—went to church, all three of them. How people 
rubbed their eyes then, to be sure, and said, ' Poor 
girl, what a sad thing for her I ' 

" ' A sad thing for you that think so,' said she, 

D 
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•iratohing out h«r betntifiil hand in its ^sleeve 
cowBnd with fine koe. 

* Much to her joy the priest made no difficulty 
aboat nuunying them; he knew that she had a 
good dowiy from her mother. So in an houi^s 
time Kostas was qoit of all his troables, except that 
he coold not see the treasoxe which God had given 
him. Nay, the poor fellow even made meny at 
his misfortone, saying that blindness had brought 
him one Messing at leasti in marrying him all the 



** Lore— the true lore that tarns eyeiything into 
milk and honey — at once b^gan to reign in their 
home. It was August^ and without delay Despina 
set haid to work. She had large plans in her 
mind ; she was ambitious and proud, and deter- 
mined to show the world that pitied her what a 
blind man's wife can da 

"All day long she worked on her land, while 
Kostas esiiied water to the oUtos and the figs» feel- 
iqg his way along the waUs. Or sometimes he 
would take the lute, and sing to his beauty as she 
WQfked* 

** In this way some two years passed by. Their 
baby was boniff and people b^gan to wonder at the 
manreUous luck that attended the house of the 
blind mai^ So mnoh so^ that many a maid broke 
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her jest upon it, Towing that she would henelf kiok 
out for a Uind husband. Whaterer the womaa 
touched turned to gold. Their firuit was the finest^ 
and people were willing to pay extra if thqr ooold 
buy from blind Kosta's fields. Fields^ I say, be- 
cause there were three of them by this time^ and 
afterwards they became as many as you have seen. 

" Two or three years went bj, and Despina now 
no longer need labour with her own hands. She 
had her mai^-servants and her maid-servants. She 
was a lady now, and the part suited her. No one 
grudged it to her, for her heart was ever the same. 
All respected her, and they feared her too, fiv her 
word was weight and strength. It came to this, 
that she was asked to be arbiter in other people's 
disputes, such a man's head was upon those fidr 
shoulders. 

" As for Eostas, he did not wish to be idle, so 
he joined the church choir. But now he has given 
up his music; his delight now is to hear his boj 
Petros read aloud of an evening. During the day 
he passes his time partly with the neighboon^ 
partly amid his round of trifles. His lady finds no 
time to sit still, though Petros looks after the fiddsL 
What with housekeeping and what with her neigh* 
hours' troubles, she is always busy. Bveiy nest of 
poverty and distress she manages to finnret outb 
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She ham her help for this one, money for that» gifts 
in kind for the other ; it is her joy to do good If 
a stranger eomes into our village, it is to the Mrs 
BlindeyesT house he must ga That's what hap- 
pened to yoOy sir." 

" And a good thing it was for me," said I to the 
sehodmaster ; "I only wish I had known last night 
that my entertainer was so tme a queen. God 
knows when I shall pass by your village again I " 

Here we parted, the sohoohnaster taming his 
&ee homewards^ and I making my way down to 
our plain, whioh now b^n to be visible in the 
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From my boyhood I have been fond of my little 
pleasure trips. I used to take nets and iadde 
aboard some boat, and fish or not as I folt indined. 
If I did not care to fish» and there was a bit of a 
breeze, then it was np yard and out sail, and away 
I sped over the sea^ till chance brought me to aoiiie 
anchorage over on the shore opposite. Then I 
used to go ashore to amuse mysel£ 

One day a sou'- wester sent me ashore at Neioeb6ri. 
Where this place is you wiU find out when you go 
to visit ChloronisL 

As I debarked upon the jetty, thought I to my- 
self, suppose I go and light a taper at St Nicholaa' 
church (St Nicholas was the patron saint of the 
village, as he is of all sailors and fisher folk). Climb- 
ing the ascent, what should I see but a funeral I 
They were bringing the body out of a cottage on the 
outskirts of the place, and on their way to church. 
A bad omen this, thought L But God be praised, it 
was an old woman they were burying. The poor 
old husband followed behind, half-supported by the 
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paople, duoe he could not walk bj himtelt Among 
the moomen were lonie other old women^ and of 
men two or three. I joined mjaelf to the company. 

We entered the church. "A pretty entertain- 
ment thifl^"* thought I. " Ashore finr Am, and yoo 
find a funeral 1 and to-night, when you want to 
•leep, youll aee the whole thing before your eyes 1 " 

St Nicholas* is the only church in the Tillaga 
It is litUe and low, dim and dark ; the building 
must be at least a hundred years old. Inside 
are no pillars, and no dome above; but it is 
coifcfed with a flat roof like the houses. The 
windows are small, and the floor nothing but beaten 
earth. The lattice that parts off the women's 
place firom the men, was Tcry thick and Uack with 
age; and so were the stalls. A rood-screen of 
walnut wood, beantifiilly carred, reached nearly to 
the root Upon this you could see the church 
trsasnrs^ of which the sacred picture of St Nicholas 
had a laiger share than our Lady. His sconce was 
a huge mass of solid silver ; his crowns and other 
cmaments were innumerable ; there were numbers 
of little goldsQ ships and anchors of gold. All but 
the free of the pieture was hidden under silver and 
gold. 

As I cast a Cbw glancss around me^ they laid the 
dead in the midsk For one moment the chanting 
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of psalms was hushed^ and nothing ooaU be beard 
but the £Bunt spatter of lamps and tapers. A chill 
seemed to pass through us. When the priest began 
to read his part of the sendee^ I made an attempt 
to see the old husband. A strange old man he 
looked ; he was trembling from head to foot^ and 
they had to hold him up» as though he had but 
just arisen from some grievous sickness. He was 
yellow, and tall for all his stoop» with bushy brows 
that fell over his eyes^ lips all a-tremUe^ hair and 
moustache snow-white-—* fine old man, but what a 
wreokl 

Half an hour later we passed out into the grave- 
yard which lay beside the church ; yet a few minutes^ 
and the first clods fell into the grave. Here the 
old man could bear up no longer. He rolled over 
upon the grass, groaned something, and never 
another word said ha They sprinkled water 
upon him, and raised his head, but all in vain. 
Then they bore him into the priest's cell where he 
half opened his eyes, cast one look at the icon of 
St Nicholas, and stiffened. The old man was dead. 

I left the place, and having nothing better to 
do, bent my steps towards the landbg-place. 
Before I had got there eveiybody in the place had 
heard the news, how Qaffer Uarinoa Kontiras was 
dead for sorrow that he had lost his beloved Lemdne. 
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Taking a stool, I wt down by the sea-side ; and 
as I sat inhaling the smoke of my narghileh, who 
should oome np and bid me good-day, but Kapetan 
Thanisis. I knew the man well enough, as he 
often came orer to our parts with fish for sale. I 
cfdered a glass of mastiok for him, and he took to 
it kindly, and made himself at home. One glass 
was nothing for him, I knew, and ordered another. 
Then the drams already drunk began to gossip, that 
other drams might follow. 

He was nerer at a loss for something to say, was 
Thanssis. This time the subject was not £yr to 
seek, in the shape ot Qaffer ICarinos, the sea-gull ot 
Mosbhoonfai, and once the terror of Anatolia. "Let's 
bq[in at the banning," said the skipper to me, 
and off hegoea 

"I was a bit of a lad, — cabin-boy aboard the vessel 
commanded by Skipper Man6Us (God rest his soul), 
when one day up came the lugger of Marines Kon- 
taiaa They were hunting him, God knows where, 
and he burrowed in here for hiding. He did not 
know what they wanted him for, and did not care ; 
if it was not for murder, it was for robbery. He 
came with fire cr six cuttle-fish lying at the bottom 
of Us bcal^ and a few oysters and sea-urohin% and 
pretended to have business on hand A most 
unmaaageaUe fellow he was ; his knife was always 
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smeared with blood, Teiy often with his own, for 
when he got drank he used to stick it in the 
musdes to show his pluck. Plucky the devil 
certainly was, and handsome toa 

" No sooner had his boat come to andior down 
yonder, than out he jumped, and made straight for 
the yineyard of 01ig6ris Fhys^kis ; ran along the 
wall, picked his skirt full of grapes, and back again 
as innocent as a lamb. But on the way Qligoria 
met him ; this man was at the time the Tillage 
champion, a terrible brawler. Well, he shouted 
loud enough when he saw the ihiefl Kontaras 
laughed, and made for his boat ; Oligoris was after 
him ; the neighbours heard the uproar, and one by 
one a crowd gathered. Marines was by this time 
sitting unconcerned in his boot, and sharing the 
grapes with his mates. Our people fired up, leapt 
aboard, and made as though they would lay hands 
on the man. But in an instant he was up, and out 
on the sand, and out flashed his knife, and says he, 
' Aha, you devils I Did you never hear of ICarinoa 
Kontaras 7 ' 

" This was a thunderclap. But Oligoris, however, 
^7 did not mean to be thwarted so easily, and then 

have all the village twitting him by-and-bye, so 
says he: 

" ' Well, if you're Marines Kontaras, I am Oligoris 
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PhjMkis ; and if joa like to measare yoonelf against 
me down with your dirk, and let's wrestle a &11 
ban upon the sand I' 

** Marinos looked the other full in the eyes, and 
smiled. He doffed his Test and threw it down 
upon the sand, laid the dirk beside it, and began to 
strut about, swaying his hands as if he were going 
to danoe. Oligoris did the same. 

'''And whoever is thrown stands treat this erening 
aUroundf 

"'To-morrow, too I ' says Harinos. 

"'And pays for music?' 

"'Tes, and pays finr the music T 

" With fierce looks» they leapt upon each other. 
The whde thing took no longer than you might 
say, Amen: Kontaras got Oligoris by the waist, 
and laid him flat 

"'That's enough, Oligoris !' cried the bystanders, 
' your back has bit the dust 1 ' 

"Oligoris got upb shook himself put on his 
waistooat^ and began to think it would have been 
better to put up with the loss of the gnqpes. 

"That evening, the tarem of mine host Theo- 
chires was ftdl of merriment All the Tillage was 
asssmbled outside to see the notorious Kontaras. 
When it was a ease of ' busineai,' he used to be 
Uke a wild beast ; now he seemed like an ai^fsL 
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Only the neighbourhood of Moechonniai prodnoee 
heroes like that ! Tall as a cypress, and his waist» 
yon might have got it through a ring; eyes big 
and beautiful like a girl's, and a Uadc moustadie, 
curled up at the enda Everyone admired him as 
he sat upon his stool, and drank to the health of 
Qligoris. He called him conufade now, and piaiaed 
the sweetness of his grapes. Qligoris on his part 
was proud of such a friend, the fidl notwitb- 
standing. 

" — ^Hy throat feels a bit dry, sir," went on Skipper 
Thanasis ; " I have more to tell, and I see you want 
to hear it" 

A third glass was brought ; he tossed it off at a 
gulp, and began again. 

"They sent to Megalochori for fiddlers; and 
when they came, the fun grew fast and fnrioua 
Games began, songs struck up, the dancers tripped 
it merrily. Marines made them get up one after 
another. When midnight had passed, nothing 
would do but they must go and serenade some- 
body. Straight to the house of Oligoris they 
went; Qligoris at that time lived with his step- 
mother, and his sister Lemone with him. Nothing 
would do for Qligoris but she must get up and 
mix the wine for them. The girl was awaked 
from her first sleeps and put on her things ; for her 
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brother's word was law to her. There wafet some 
one elae in the crowd berideB, one whom Oligoris 
hid in his eje as a husband for her. At last 
Lemone was ready, and came out with the tray. 
She was a girl of eighteen, Uack-eyod and golden- 
haired. When they saw her, they all forgot their 
fim ; but the man who was most taken aback was 
Marimos Kontaras. He twirled and twirled at his 
moustache, pietended not to see her, but do what 
he would, his eyes remainod fixed upon the girl. 
01igori% good simple fellow, noticed nothing amiss, 
and besides, he did not fear the deyil himself for 
her. And it may be he was proud of their looking 
at her so. Away went the girl, back she came again, 
and once more oflF; till morning they kept her on 
the niOTe,^-coming, gmng, senring. 

''Song9 and dances began anew, but no more 
taste for follies had Marines. He made as though 
he had drunk too much and sat in a comer, where 
he did nothing but twirl his moustache. Tou 
might hate thought that Satan had come up 
from hell and whiqpered to him, so rsstlen did 
he appear. 

** About dawn of day, Oligoris caught him by 
the hand and whirled him into the dance again. 

**'Haw socA the wine makes you nod« you 
sailcffB I* said ha. 
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''MarinoB did not olgeot ; he wanted a vent for 
his feelings. He pulled off bis scarf, and began 
dancing like one demented* By-and-bye he broke 
out into song ; throwing a dollar to the fiddler^ he 
told him what tone he wanted, and then were 
heard f^r the first time those Terses which we 
sing at a wedding : 



** ' Black are thine eyesi and gdden ic thy 
And for thy cheek—* golden qpoi ia then 1 ' 

Ton know the air ; only think of it, and off yoo 
ga — When the song ended, he fell a-thinking 
once more, and as he sat like this, he tamed 
suddenly to Oligoris, and said : 

"'Ah, my dear Gligoris, I can't stand it; one 
more glass and I'm o£' 

" Oligoris, by this time as drunk as he could be^ 
called to Lemone, and she came. That's where the 
mischief happened Up got Marines, took the 
glass, and looking straight at the girl, said to her, 
just as if they two were there alone : 

*"! entered where the vine grows fair, to find tweet gnpea 
for eating; 
Tet did not meet a thing to sweet as are thy VissWi 
sweeting 1' 

and as he said the words, he actually stooped down 
and Ipssed her on the lips I 
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''EkMh a& insult was a thing unheard of in onr 
hoooiiiaUe village. The girl blushed red, and dis- 
i^ipeaied firom amongst us; she went out and 
sobbed like a little diild. Then the mother came 
in fiv the first time, and spoke her mind to Gligoris. 
All the company fell silent ; the musicians departed, 
the rest followed one by one. Qligoris was as 
though just awakened firom a dream ; one moment 
he looked about him, the next, he threw himself 
upoo Marinnsi Now the angel became a wild beast 
again. Out flashed his knife ; he glared at Oligoris 
with the look of a deriL Two or three rushed upon 
hinif wrenched the dagger firom his hand, and 
diagged him outside the house ; then hustling him 
alcog^ they made their way towards his boat On 
the way, eaoh as he passed his home dropt in, and 
got pistol, or knife, or hatdiet ; then, arrivod at the 
hnding-stairsi they fimned in line, like soldiers on 
paiade^ and shouted to him to be off with his orew, 
or thqf would send them all to the bottom. There 
were only a Cbw men with Marines, and those mostly 
drunk ; so as needs must» he seined the pole, and in 
poshing oC said with a grim smile, 'To our next 
meeting r The boat mored slowly over the water. 

* After a little while, Oligoris made his appear- 
anes^ gun in hand. Finding that the boat was 
•wagf, he fid in a passicn, and lei^ into the water 
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to follow her. It was but a drunkaid's feUy ; the 
people fiflhod him oat» and got him home again." 

At this pointy old ThanasiB gave me another hint. 
When he had wet his whistle, he began onoe mora. 

'' So for, master, it's all Am ; now the romance 
begins. What follows I didn't see with mj own 
eyes, bat I have heard it often from the man him- 
self, who now lies dead np yonder. Marines, as they 
voyaged onwards, was like a mad lion. An hour he 
remained silent ; then he called to his men, and 
said to them : 

* ' My lads, I have saved yon from many a tight 
place before now ; to-day it's yoor torn to do the 
same by ma That girl I mean to cany off, and I 
mean to marry her. I have travelled, look yoo, 
through all Anatolia and the islands, looking for a 
woman who could kindle my heart, and never a one 
I found. Now I have found her at last, do yon 
suppose I shall let her slip f Either 111 have her, 
or by St Nicholas, well perish together 1 ' 

** The lads knew that their skipper was in earnest^ 

'"But what if the girl won't have youf ' put in 
one ot them. 

"'Won't have me, quotha I Stupid dumpling, 
didn't you see how she blushed when I gave her a 
look f Al, you pumpkin I you talk as if you had 
never seen a woman. — Now well make for the 
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headhiid yonder; bj eyening we are at ^herma, 
aod there we anchor. I will go ashore by myself, 
drett like a beggar; you wait for me by the 
ihofe.' 

** And eo it happened. Late in the evening, as 
it b^gan to grow dark, a beggar came knocking at 
the door of Qligoris' house. Oligoris was making 
meny at the tavern ; the musicians had not gone 
away yet The old dame was gossiping all round 
the place, and the girl sat in the house alone, and 
cooked the supper. AU that day Lemone had been 
overwhelmed with shame ; her eyes were red with 
weeping. The girls of the neighbourhood were very 
loving, Uess their kind hearts, and came one by one 
and vowed that never by word or song would they 
threw this in her te^th : it was none of her fault 
The giri took their comfort, and by evening she was 
benelf again. And she began to think how much 
better it would have been to declare his love like a 
man, poor ftllow. A word or two would have per- 
suaded Oligoris. But now there was an end of it 
alL She would never see him again, never hear 
his voice. Just at that moment came the knock. 

*< Who's there r cried the girl, within. 

**'liay the b le ss ed God foigive thy dead, my 
danghter ; the world I hear, but the worid I cannot 
see ; have pity, and give me an alms of thy oharity ! ' 
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" The door opened ; the girrs hand held oat a 
piece of bread. 

" ' Qod forgive thy dead I ' mormared llarinos 
oDoe more, and in he stept Lemone knew him 
instantly, and fell in a faint There was no time 
to lose. One glance Marinoe threw around, then 
whipt off his scarf, and bound it over her jnouth ; 
he lifted her on his shoulders, got across the yard 
and over the back wall, landing in some rubbish* 
heaps; thence he made his way across one fields 
across a second field, and pausing at length, sat 
down under a tree. Now he sprinkled her Cmm 
with some orange-flower water which he had with 
him. She half opened her eyes, and llarinos saw 
there was no danger. He next fastened the band- 
age over her mouth again, and then straight away 
for the boat 

" The lads were all ready, resting on their oars, 
and in half an hour they had got as &r as Kalo- 
chori. As they went the girl came to ; but Ood 
knows how she felt Marines treated her as a 
mother would treat her first -bom child. He 
spoke to her, made her promises, fondled her, 
with never a hard word said, and never a hard 
thing dona By degrees the girl b^gan to 
breathe easier; it was as if her heart told her a 
thing that calmed her mind. Suddenly it all cune 

■ 
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Ofw her at oooe : her home, her brother, her native 
village, her shame. Ah I the shameful dittj they 
would make about her. Again she £unted ; another 
dose of orange-water, and the same pitiful scene 
was repeated. When she was more herself, Marines 
(who knew what was troubling her) began to plead 
onoe more, and in sweet words told her that he 
would not lay a finger upon her until they should 
be wed ; nor should they be wed until she said yes, 
and his lads for witness. They had arrived at 
Kalodiori, and still Lemone never opened her lips. 
Karinos now reminded her that there was no time 
for thinking; here they were. At this the girl 
burst into lamentations. However, as the men held 
fost by the boat-hook while they got out on the beach 
down behind the harbour, she called out, and said : 

" ' If you will take an oath before the Virgin 
and St Nicholas, and before the priest, that your 
lifo^ now and for ever, shall be gentle and sweet as 
the woids jou have said to me ; that you will re- 
nounoe the sea and renounce the knife ; and that 
you will return to our village with the priest^ to 
bear witness that he received me with mj honour 
unstained; and if you will live with me always, 
mj answer ia— Tes.' 

" Marines wanted nothing else; he was ready to 
swear anything if he might win her lovei 
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* * Now/ says Marinoe, * back we go, priest and 
all' And one boor before dawn the vessel came to 
ancbor in our harbour. The sailors were well armed, 
in case of mischief, if our people got wind of them. 
First went the priest alone, and he went to the 
house of Gligoris. Ob, the trouble there had been 
in the place I All through the night they had been 
afoot ; all night long there had been seaioh-partiea 
with lanterns looking for the runaway ; and they 
were just arranging to send men round to all the 
Tillages for them to seek for the lost Lemona 

* But the priest made it all straight with thenu 
When he got inside, he went straight to the girl's 
btother, who was at that time sitting with his 
diedu in his two hands» and his elbows on hia 
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knaeit ttariiig Wore him fiercely, like a*madiiiaii ; 
and to him nid the prieet : 

" ' My mm, the Uening of Ood be with thee ; 
fsMr nothing. Thy sister is at this hoar chaste and 
pore as the day when she was bom. He who 
curied her off is a changed maa See, here is his 
oath. If thoa canst not read, I will read it to thee : 

"'I swear by the Oospel and by St Nicholas 
(great is his grace), that from the hoar when I 
take Lemone, daughter of Mastro-Vasili, of Nero- 
ohorif to be my wife, until the day of my death, I 
will renoonoe the sea» I will not touch a knife, I 
will lire with her in Nerochori, I will never say her 
a bitter wwd, but I will liye and die by her side in 
peace and lore.' 

« Mabihos Kontabar' 

Gligotis foamed with rage when he heard this. 
Then the buriy priest^ who had seen the world in 
his day, bade all the others go out and leave them 
together. A whole hour they remained alone. 
Qligoris cried aloud, and beat his breast, and the 
priest gently rebuked him. At last when the dawn 
came, we who were outride heard the noise grow 
less» then the sound of voioes in talk together ; and 
finally, as the sun caught the headland over yonder 
the bay, out came the prissti CBigoris, and all 
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the fiunily, and with Mine of the neigfaboon and 
the mosioians in fironty marched down to the aear 
shore to %/0oort the bride home. 

" When the fiddlers appeared, followed bj this 
wedding procession, Marines and his men b^gaa to 
weep like little children for very joy, Lemone could 
hold up no longer, and fidnted away; this time it 
was Gligoris sprinkled the orange-water to reriTe 
her, and led her ashore. 

'' The whole village was crowding on the beadi 
by this time, and we all struck up the BriM» Song. 
Never shall I forget that march from the sea-shoro 
up to the village. First of all we went to St 
Nicholas' Church, and there Marines made a vow 
to sell his boat, and offer with the money a silver 
sconce, the same you must have seen up in the 
church to-day. 

"The service over, they returned home; the 
women gathered together and dressed the bride, 
and then came the wedding feast A topsy-turvy 
wedding it was, to be 8ure--crowning first and feast 
after 1 Half the night the revelry lasted. I was 
there at the dance myself, a beardless boy, my first 
wedding dance, so I remember it all the better. 
But how shall I ever get to the end of my stoiy. 



; sir?*' 



I begged old Thanasis to tell me no more io^y. 
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•■ it WIS getting iMe, Mid I most be o£ I 
Ofdered him aDOther drrnm, and bade good-nig^t 

"But jott haven't heard all yet, nrl Yon 
haven't heard what became of the wild beast when 
he was tamed into an angel I What bliss he had 
with his LemonOy and the rineyard Gligoris gave 
them I How for years he would not even fish, until 
the priest of Ealochori, who had married them, 
eame saying that he had seen St Nicholas in a 
dream, angry because Marinos did no more fishingi 
And after that he began to take out his drag-net 
BOW and again to catch fish for his beloved wife. 

''In a word, master, fifty years they lived thus, 
loving and beloved, and so they have died this day. 
One sorrow they had, and one only ; and that was 
that they had no children. But every other joy 
that life can give was theirs. 'Twas the will of 
God that his soul should be saved by a girl — a 
woman I And yet they do say that women cause 
our damnation I But you see, sir, there are women 
and women. Just look now at that old beldame of 
mine» and say whether Fm right to spend my 
evenings at the tavern t " 

** Well, good evening, skipper. I must go light 
a taper and be oC <v I shall catch it^ too, firom my 
whf if Fm very late." 

And io I got up and left him. 
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0dm more I entered the church. There iraa tta 
hour or bo left ere aimset. In the hanal ground 
all was BtilL The door was that, and neither prieot 
nor grave-digger was to be seen. I went in, and 
walked to the grave of Lemone. There were two 
graves now, side by side, and npon them lay the 
pick and Bhovel, forming a rude croes. Over the 
gravee I bent my head, and prayed to Ood to fill 
the world with euoh couples u these, who begin 
their life with a loving kiM, and go down into th* 
grave hand in hand. 



ZANOS CHARISIS 

Zivoe CHABteis was a lively boy; very lively. 
Komnende V ernfkis was his inseparable fiiend, from 
the time when they used to twist up wisps of hay, 
and smoke them on the sly down the garden. 
Zanos was a restless bey ; a " prankish lad/ as they 
say in the island where he lived, about any boy who 
afterwards makes a figure in the world. 

Fteple notioed these pranks of Zanos» and they 
wen the talk of the place. But that fine widow 
lady, his mother, who, ever since she had lost her 
inate after one year of bliss, lavished all her love on 
this yellow-haired lamp of a lad, could see below 
the sorfiMM. She saw that her Zanos had his 
fikthei^s head, all his tastes, his quickness, and his 
fire. She saw thai one day he too would love ; and 
that kve, if it were unhappy, would break his heart, 
er else, if it were wise and not unrequited, would 
firing within it like a fountain of living water. 

AiiiKbfr thing thai helped Charisena to under- 
itaiid her boy was his affection finr Komnenos. 
was rather bigger than he, a little 
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heaTjy but wide-awake for all that He was a 
deep stream, this dootoi^a son, and emineiitly 
practioaL He weighed well all that he laid or did. 
When Zanoe proposed some piece of madness or 
practical joke, Komnenos woold carefully deliberate 
the matter, and then pronounce sentence. Theoe 
two were the torment and terror of the whole 
neighbourhood. Once old Aunt Balo6 found soma 
of the strings of the warp cut in a piece of work she 
was doing. Cries and imprecations burst from her 
lips, and there was a regular row. But she did not 
need to wonder who did it Off she ran pott- 
haste to Charisena's yard, and called her with up- 
lifted hands : not a sound, no one answered. By- 
and-bye in came Zanos, as innocent as you please, 
bearing a basket of fruit, as if it was likely be 
would come back from the garden at that time of 
day. A question, and the whole thing came out at 
once. The youngster could not lie, and was not 
afraid to tell the truth. What could Aunt Ralo6 

do but catch him and give him a kiss f 

• • • • • 

Playtime ended and school began. Our two 
friends went to school together. Komnenos began 
to work hard at once; slow but sure, he learnt 
eveiything. The other, rogue that he was^ took 
all his pranks to school with him. The master 
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oooU not hdp kmng a hd lo iweet-temperedy and 
had not the heart to pnniah hinL And then the 
hoj did no hann ; only, keep qoiet he oonld not 
Hif mind iwong to and fro like his feet at he tat 
open the tonn. He never knew any lesion 
thoroaglily, and all he learnt was by fits and starts 
and on the move. 

Tet great and manrelloas are the miracles 
woriMd by sehod. After a few years, the lad was 
promoted to the higher dsises, with much pride 
and complaoency ; always in company with Kom- 
nenos. But what a difference there was nowl 
One got on at a ran, the other at a slow walk. 
Zanos now and then stopt still by the way and 
waited for his friend, and so the two schoolboy 
chnms were not' separated. 

• • • • • 

Zanos most have grown by this time to the age 
of fifteen or so ; an awkward age, when a boy 
becomes a noisancs^ neither fish nor flesh, and his 
voioe as mndi as the rest of him. Someone has 
said that at this age boys ought to be hidden under 
a barrel, so that nobody need see them ; but Dame 
Charisena was not of this opinion. She longed for 
the day when her boy would be a man. What 
other hope in the worU had she t And as she saw 
Um dsivelop by slow dsgiess, joy and hope over- 
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flowed her heart She had her own little fi»rtiiiiie» 
more than enough *for their need& All her ambi- 
tion was for his advaneement, that he ahoold oome 
to the front and be a fiunona man. She wished to 
hear once more the sweet name of Oharlsis tinging 
round her, and to see her lost husband Ihre ag*dn in 
her son« 

Two or three years more, and half her wish was 
fulfilled ; now she must work finr the other hal£ 
A budding moustache was not enough; he most 
become a personage. For this end she had been 
striving until now with her love and her sweet 
words. But she could not carry it through her- 
self; Zanos had to go abroad, to travel and see the 
world, and to enter some profession. The only pro- 
fessions that families of any importance would look 
at then were medicine and the law. To be a 
barrister was no wish of his, neither would his 
mother have allowed it, for she would have lost 
him then from her village homa So there was 
nothing for it but to become a doctor. Old Yer- 
nikis, the father of Komnenos, now cared more for 
his crops than his patients, and so disgusted was 
be at bebg for ever at beck and call, day or nig^t^ 
that he would not hear of the profession of medi- 
cine for his son. Qo to Athens — ^yes, he might go 
to Athens, if he liked ; and be what he would, bat 
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not A doctor. Komnenos might beoonote a lawjer, 
a biahop, a •ehodlinaftor ; but no — he wanted none 
of them. What he liked waa to be out of doon ; 
hit fiUher's son all over. So he decided to giye 

himielf to &rming. 

• • . . . 

It was the end of Augnst The two fiunilies 
ware sopping together on the eve of the departore. 
The boxes were ahready packed, with larender and 
acacia se eds folded away among the clothes to scent 
them ; a few kerchieft and little bags full of sou- 
venirs ware all made up. The young folks seemed 
1^; the mothers thoughtful They were on 

the brink of tears, but weeping was left for the 
morrow* 

Old Yemikis that night was full of instructions 
fer their benefit There was no piece of informa- 
tion he forgot to give^ no old friend he did not call 
to mind, no introduction he failed to offer. 

Supper dons^ Yemikis' wife had still something 
to finish, which she was wearing for her Komnenos. 
And that little birdie of hen, Ohiysoula, flitted 
about, coming and going, each time with some new 
trifle^ this or that^ which must go in KomnencsT box. 

Ohaiiseaa had nothing kft to da All Zancs' 
thii^ bad been ready fbr days and days past 
What else bad she had to think about all these 
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jBim f So the lent a hand to the other, and gave 
her opinion on the ten thousand things the wee 
lassie had to offer. 

And so the evening passed. Very early in the 
morning, Charisena strolled round the garden with 
Komnenos, while Zanos saw after the horses. Tliej 
talked together, these two, very serionslj. Eomnenos 
carried his head like a fbll-gxown man, and Zanos' 
mother talked and talked, now bright and laughing, 
and again in a quiet and confidential &shion : they 
seemed to be hatching some plan between them. 
Her expression was unusually knowing, as who 
should say: "We have business on hand.** In 
a little while came Mistress Vemlkena,^ with her 
husband, and joined in. So it was no new thing, 
this little plan of theirs. 

Suddenly the horses were heard in the courtyard. 
They n^ust start at once if they would catch the 
steamer; there was no time to lose. Zanos, too, 
was a sensitiye lad ; and though his heart grieved 
at leaving his dear mother for the first time, he 
longed to be gone, and the pain of parting over. 
At last all was ready. They embraced, and for one 
moment the mothers were locked in their sons' 
arms, without a word of complaint, only cries and 
sobs. Even the doctor broke down, and two big 

^ /.«., y«mikii' wife, m Ckujiia' wife it Chsfiwaii 
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drops foiled Ofw his cheeks m he kissed the yooiig 
fellows. Suddenly they remembered that CSiiysouk 
was not there. Her father called her ; Komnenos 
called her. At last there she came, running out of 
the garden, with two bunches of flowers in her hand: 
one for her brother, one for Zancs. Then followed 
mora teais, more kisses. At length the gates 
opened, and the horses passed out ; the men pulled 
them forward, followed by the two trayellers, the 
mofthen next^ and finally, a procession of firiends 
and neighbours. ~ Farewell, forewell 1 " cried they 
all; only the mothers found no voioe. HowoTer, 
Charisena managed to contrd herself so for as to 
say two words apart to her son. ~ No fear, no fear 1" 
he answered, smiling ; then the beasts and trsTellers 
turned the comer, and proc e eded on their way. 

A few moments more, and nothing was to be 
asen in the distance but handkendiiefo fluttering in 
the air. 

• • • • • 

A week cr so later, ZancsT mother receiTed the 
following letter : — 

*" MT DliB MOTHBB,^ — 

^ If we go OB as we have b^gun, we shall do 
weD. Our joumsj was quiet and sweet as a dream. 
(Mj, whsBOfer I thoui^t of you. 
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didn't I say all would end well f Then where's the 
use of sitting down to lament now f Ooozage, and 
the yean will fly. 

'' What a fine town Athens is I I only wish yon 
were here to see it Perhaps even that may oome 
to pass I Well, never mind that jnst now. Komnenoe 
is always dinning into my ears that ' we have not 
come here to make our bed/ and ' there's nothing 
like a home-made boot, even if it is patched.' Too 
know his proverbs. What amuses me is, that yoa 
sent me here to work hard, and then it saddenty 
comes into yonr head to talk of wives and weddings I 
But there — ^yon mothers will never learn sense. Ill 
tell you what I mean to da I'll make up your ad- 
vice into a neat parcel, and put it carefuUy away 
until I am a doctor, and then well talk of it again. 
Is that a bargain f 

"To-morrow we begin our studies. We have 
settled down very comfortably in two rooma^ 
Konmenos and L Qive my bve to alL — ^Toor 

•• ZAHoa* 

Not twenty-four hours elapsed before Zsnoa 
himself was reading a letter, which ran thus— 

"Mt Darlino Zanos, — 

" I can't tell you how dresiy the house has been 
ever since you went away. Ton will b^gin to 
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toold me, I know. . . . Tou promised me that 
jott would remain fidthf ul to your word. In Ood'a 
name, my eon* do not break that vow I My dream 
is that yott will come back one day, and take your 
fiUher^s place. I f oond a wife for you before yon 
kft us ; yott know wha Don't tell me again that 
it is too soon yet There is plenty of time, my 
boy> (or you to work and to lore Chrysoola ; and 
when you have her to lore, yon will learn all the 
quicker. The poor little thing seems to have 
suspected something from our mysterious whispers, 
and eficy little while she keeps asking when your 
letters will come. Ptohaps we shall have them to- 
monow morning. I am going to bed, after a 
ferrent prayer for my dear son. 

«<TonB MOTHEB." 

''P.El — ^It was lucky thai I did not send my 
letter yesterday. To-day yours has come. Imagine 
our delight I Just look at my letter, and be duly 
astonished that I wrote as though I knew what 
you were writing to me I We have made our 
baigainp then; God be praised Cor it If I lose 
not theoi my son, the wmdd may come to an end 
for all I caie." 

Sz months wwt by ; twelve montha Zancs by 
tUs time was risii^ twenty* Kcmnencs was twenty- 
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ona Komnenoi^ though, was still as oool as ever ; 
you niiiBt push him if yoa would moTO hinL 
ZftDos was exactly the opposita He took firs like 
powder whenever a petticoat trailed across his path. 
It was vacation time now, and the two used to go 
out together for a good walk every evening, when 
work was dona Their plan was to woric right 
through the vacation, that so they might shorten 
their ezila So they set their teeth, and stayed 
away from home those two or three months^ coat 
what it might to poor Charisena. 

To be young and handsome, to be Zanoe, and to 
see, look you, every evening a witch with baiel 
eyes who passes you with a smile — ^this methinka 
were temptation enough to move even St Anthony. 
This was what happened to Zanos. At first he 
took the whole thing as a bit of fun, and joked 
over it with Eomnenos. And perhaps it would 
have stopped there, but that for a few days 
Eomnenos was ilL Then Zanos had to take his 
walk by himself. That was too much (ox hia 
blood. At first he was devoured by ourioeity. 
Who could she be? How well she dr esse d, and 
sometimes she was on horseback, too I '* Ah, take 
care, beware, Zanos 1" he said once to himsfilf, 
" she's fooling thee 1 What pluck, though, to torn 
the horse right round and make eyes at me I She 
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most be a boj, not a girl Who am she be, 
thoug^r 

Bjr hook or bj crook, he diaoorered that she was 
the only daughter of Sioor ^ Peaodlis, who had oome 
laet jear from Europe to settle in Athena. Then 
he held np hit head with a knowing air, at who 
■honld mjt let this foreign girl try her game 
iomewhere else. But in hie heart of hearts he 
flattered his hopes, and was proad of the experience. 
When he got home, he asked Komnenos how he 
was getting on, and advised him like a good 
doctor to take care of himself, and not to go oat 
just yet; then hastened to his room. But now 
his head bagan to torn, and he oould get no rest 

''Hang it alll'' he said suddenly, half-aloud, 
" Fm young; and I must amuse mysel£ It's not a 
question of marrying, anyhow, or of being frJse to 
mother. Fbor mother I ** 

Opening his drawer he drew out one by one all 
his little treasures; crosses, dried floweis, handker- 
diiefi^ aD came out He looked at them each one^ 
fclded them up again carefolly and mechanicslly, 
as if in a dream, and went to bed. As he lay in 
his bed, his heart was groaning; while fimcy played 
her own tune upon it ; yet his mind was awake^ 
•Kullattt Ha b^gaa to toss from side to sids^ 
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bTuig to denas loma azoon lot calUng vpoQ Sioor 
Pennlii. Wm he to don; hiinaelf all Hia idearani 
ofliiiBl Wbatnitcrf'maavwhethea? Aiidwlut 
rirtufl coald then be, if tbem were no tamptfttiou 
to OToroome I Besidei, the wwld «M not leernt 
from booki, and a good doctor most know the wnld. 

Soothed with Bophirtriea like theee, he fell ialee|k 
In the morning be paid hia friend another Tint. 
Komoenos regarded him cool «a OTar, and ahowed 
not the alif^teat ourioaity; bat he guesaed then 
waa Bomething afoot. And when Zanos again in- 
natod that he moat not think of going oat that 
day, be waa aure of it 

Late that evening Zasoa returned, in hot baate, 
like a hare before the hunten. That is what high- 
strung temperaments are like when they catch fire. 
And why not T He had been receirod at PeaooUa' 
home like one of the fiunily. A fine old fellow be 
was, to be anre : but his daughter 1 How in- 
telligent she was, how delicately she spoke I And 
to think that we boast of oar island girls, and saj 
we know something ot the wia^d I What fine 
manners she had, what wit and grace I She tella 
you a mere nothing, and honey trickles firom her 
lips. And she too was an island girl, she said ; 
from Chioa. Now tell me, mother mine ; * what 
bae ye to say for youiael' t " 
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So he made a joke of it in his thoughts ; perhaps 
he really did think it a joke stilL His laogh, how- 
ever, as he entered Komnenoe* chamber was rather 
foroed ; and when his friend asked him had he seen 
Hasel-qres that evening, the Uugb grew rigid, life- 
less, mere mnmmerj. 

Komnenos had no diflScnlty in draggbg the snake 
fiem its hole. Two or tiiree qaestions^and Zanos 
made a dean breast of it^ so that the other saw his 
heart to the bottom. He peroeived that it was grim 
earnest now. There was no longer time to pretend 
to feel worse, and say he must go home for a few 
weeks; work wonld soon begin again. Now, he 
considered, some other antidote most be found, and 
it was time to put a certain littie plot into execu- 
tion. He passed the matter off as a fine joke, and 
the evening went by. 



Of course the letters came and went all this time. 
Zanos wrote ereiy Sunday; and his mother wrote 
somelhii^ ereiy day, sending off tiie budget as soon 
as it was fblL Like fresh flowers were his mother's 
lettsfs to Zanos ; like healing balm were his to her : 
tiiose, sunbeams warming an exiled heart ; these, a 
minor thai refleotcd that heart with aD its beauties 
and aD its fimlla. Then how co«dd Zanos help tell- 
i^: his BMlher his adventure with the brown-^yed 
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iMi 7 Tell it he did, at ■omething quite deliglitfbL 
What else oonld it be bat delightftil f How«f«r, 
Chariaena ondentood it rather better than Kom- 
nenoa. " Time for the * mae,' ** hia letter aaid, jut 
at the end. 

Five or aix daja had gone bj withoat Zaaos 
meeting his Dolcinea at Pktinia; and yet he al- 
ways went at the lame hour. Zanoa b^gaa to feel 
uneasy. Perhaps she preferred meeting him alone* 
But how was he to get lid of Komnenos 7 It was 
impossible to look wise, and tell him to stay in- 
doors. He had not even a oold now. 

One evening, seeing his friend Teiy restli 
Komnenos said : 

" Suppose we go to the theatre ? " 

" So we will 1 " cried Zanos, at once. He 
charmed with the idea. What a fool he had been 
not to think of that 1 His lady-love was sure to be 
there ; an opera was running such as could not be 
seen every day. 

In half an hour they were sitting in the theatre 
side by side. Zanos could not keep his eyes stilL 
One comprehensive glance took in the whole audi- 
ence ; curse it, there was no sign of Signer Peaouliai 
Did but a door open, did anyone oome in, Zanoa 
was all eyes : but nothing came of it ''We shan't 
see her to-night 1 " he murmured to 
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The perfennaiioe ended, and they mede their 
waj home. They talked of the nrntio, of ihis, that, 
and the other; Komnenoe was more lively than 
naual, and even ttmck up a aong, while Zanoa sat 
■till and listened. 

** Let na have that again/ said he ; it waa the 
air iong by the tenor, which Zanoa liked very much. 

All of a sudden, Komnenos went off into one of 
their island songs. 

''Ugh, you wretch, you haven't a particle of 
taste,** said Zanoa. *' Your heart is wood, nothing 
but wood I ** and he got up and stalked off to his room. 

Neit day all went on as usual ; work, dinner, a 
short nap^ and then their walk. As tiiey walked, 
suddenly Komnenos called out — 

" There she is r 

"Where?" cried Zanoa. But this ''where?** 
sharp as a pistd-sbot^ was heard by other ears as 
well ; she of the baiel eyw heard it ; she turned, 
and gave him a sweet look. Zanos turned from 
pale to red, and greeting her with some awkward- 
nesi^ b^gan to walk like one possessed. So much 
had this little incident confused him that he went 
straight ahead, not looking to the right hand nor to 
the left Komnenos had a grsat mind to tease 
him, only be knew that it is ill jesting with men in 
l0?a ; 80 be lei tbe okmd pa» by. 
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Slowly, hy dogrees, Zanos reoorered, and beoaoie 
qaieter and more reasonaUa ** Fm very glad ihie 
heard me/ he was thinking. *' She must ha?e aeen 
my heart in that word. My heart 1 ** he went oq ; 
" it's not a question of heart ; of oonise I most ha?e 
perceived her beauty; how oould I help itf * And 
thus he laid unction to his conscienoe, that he might 
have no need to hide anything from his mother. 

On the way home, Blomnenos stayed behind to 
buy something, and so Zanos went on by himsel£ 
He threw down his hat upon the table; and just as 
he did so, a large square envelope caught his eye ; 
the postman had just brought it in, said the land- 
lady. It was directed in a thin, dear hand. He 
stood looking at it as he drew ofif his gloves, and 
tried to guess who had sent it. Suddenly he heard 
Eomnenos coming; catching up the letter, he 
hastened to his own room, and locked the door. 
Then he opened it and began to read. 



** I have often thought of writing to you. T< 
terday was not the first time I have seen yon. 
And now I am going to forget that I am a girl, a 
mere school-girl indeed, and that I run a thousand 
risks in taking this step. Risks ? what do I care 
for risks ? what do I care for my life ? Ifine it is 
no longer, and alas 1 I cannot call it yours, I dave 
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not eren mj who I am. Why •hoold I write a 
name which I want no longer ? And how can I 
tell that yoQ will not think me orasj ? Who ever 
heard of such a thing — that a girl ahoold write to 
a yoong man and a stranger, to say, and to be the 
first to say it^ ' I love you ' 1 Sweet, sweet word, 
which I now write for the first time, with sach 
passion; I feel it in my heart, I know what it 
means, and I will write it I shall perish if I write 
it not Ton know not who I am, perhaps noTer 
will, — nerer I But you shall know that tiiere is a 
giri who lores you so deeply that she has lost her 
reason far your saka 

" Now I have told yon : bat where is the use ? 
What man wiH ever listen to a girl whom he cannot 
see and does not know ? And who would betiere 
her if she said — no, I will never write it I hare 
shown you my heart, it is enough. If my hearths 
cries find an echo in yours — ^but impossible ! All 
you need know is that you are loTed as never man 
was loTed yet and that there lives a giri who one 
day will die far lore of you. 

** PJEL— ^ you care to answer me, it is enough to 
wear a whito fiower in your coat* 



Yeiry slowly he folded the letter, and sat down to 
think. He did not know what to make of it For a 
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moment the thought croned his mind that 
some practical joka He looked at the letter again ; 
no, that would not do : the words were a woman'% 
it was a woman's handwriting ; the very perfume 
of the paper showed that some woman had sent ii» 
''I say, how much longer am I to wait far yont" 
called the voice of Komnenos^ outsida 

"Don't wait; I have a headache this evening; 
and I am not ooming. I think I shall go to bed." 
And to bed he went, cudgelling his brains to think 
who the girl oould ba Haiel-eyes it certainly was 
not ; besides, he had seen her writing in a book, 
and it was quite different 

i " What a fool I am 1 " he cried, suddenly. ««Itfa 

just what the letter says, some girl who has taken 
a fancy to ma But I'm not to write to her I a 
white flower is enough 1 And what would she 
understand by that? Perhaps she would write 
again. What if it's a trap, though, and they 
will look out for the white flower and lauj^ at 
me 1 No, I'll do nothing at aU till she writea 

ji' again. I will wait But I might tell Komnenoa 

k Happy thought ; he will know if it's a joka Ah, 

there's mother; what would she say about it? 

jj Well, she shall be told toa I can't help it if 

the girb write me letters. I never saw this poor 
little girl, and don't know who she is. Certainly I 
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wUl write and tell meUier. At least it will giTe 
her a laugh ; at meet she will giTe me a warning.'* 

Aocordingly, next morning; as Zanos was drinking 
his eoffee, he handed the letter to Komnenos^ with 
the words, ** Bead this, and give me yoor opimon.** 

Konmenos read it throagh. When he had 
finished, he knit his brows and thought a moment 
Then he said: 

'' Why, what am I to say? It's some giri who 
is in lore with yoo. Is that what made yon unwell 
yesterday ? Ton are not to blama** 

" What would yon do if yon were in my place f 

^Why, what can yon do? unless you want to 
humour the. giri, and put a white flower in your 
button-hole. That means you say yes ; and then, 
get out of it if you can I That would make matters 
serious ; look before you leap.** 

''Tou're quite ri^t; I will do nothing. Still, 
ni send the letter to mother, that she may enjoy 
the joke; what do yon thinkf** 

"Ko harm in that ; — yei^ yon had best send it^ 
and show her thai you are just the same as erer.** 

• ••••• 

As the days passed, Zanos became shy. He fSsd 
his mind on study, and his heart on knre ; and now 
thai KoasMBOs know the secret^ his l0?e had to be 
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kept to himself. So he ueed to retire mj eeiiy 
to his room, to think of his ** little girl" (as ha 
called her). As for Hasel-eyes, he never gave her 
a look now. 

A week or so later, a letter came from his mother. 
*' We had a good laugh,** so it began, " over the 
biUet doux of your anknown fidr ona If I did not 
know your hearty I should feel anxious. May all 
your temptations be no worse than this, my boy, 
and then I have no fear of losing you.** 

" Tou see she takes it as a trifle,** said he^ <m 
showing this to his Mend. 

" Well, how did you expect her to take it t you 
told it her yourself for a bit of fun. That's what 
we ought to have thought of it aU along. A school- 
girl babbling of love, indeed 1 An unfledged chick 
dreaming of the sky. Don't imagine that this 
madness has lasted. I assure you that you might 
wear your white flower to-day, and she would never 
vrrite you a line 1 " 

Zanos, though somewhat shaken, did not feel 
quite so certain that his friend was right It 
seemed to him the best plan to wear a flower, 
and see whether he would get another letter. 
So half in fun he bought a white camellia, put 
it in his button-hole, and went for a walk. 

The evening passed without events ; but Zanoa 
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was eonniog the girl's letter in his mind, impstient 
far the morning. 

Bsrly next day, sfter his first lecture, he came in 
and saw that the letter had come. It was the same 
enTelope and directed in the same hand. Zanos 
trembled. EBs friend was smoking, and looking 
out of the window. By-and-bje he tamed round, 
and said to Zanos : 

" Gome, read it oat; let as hear what she says." 
Zanos was silent. He read the document throagh 
onoe^ and pretended to read it again, while he 
thoogjit what he should say. The girl had been 
dying of grief because her dear one did not wear 
the flower, but she was better now. Tet still no 
name or address I She had thought it OTor, and 
decided not to make herself known until she was 
done with school, and Zanos had finished his 
studiss. Meanwhile he should get afiquainted 
with her by degrees firom her letters. She 
would write once a month. One faTour alone 
she asked him ; to send her some little keepsake 
thai she might trsasure up; if he wished for 
oos^ he had the lettsRi Let him direct it to such 
and such a name at the post office^ to be called far. 
He mi|^t writer if he wished, just that once^ a 
weid or two; bvt this would be the first and last 
tiase she meant to go to the pcat^ so he mi|^t spare 
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himself the trouble of writbg again. For her the 
flower was enough, which told her thai she was 
beloTed. She had thought long whether she should 
send him her picture, and had decided not to do to. 
He had the picture of her heart, and that must da 
Never should it be said that he had chosen her far 
a pretty bee. And so it went on. 

''Here," said Zanos at last; ''take it and read 
it" 

Komnenos read the letter, and turned towards 
the window. Then he whistled a few notes, and 
ended by saying: 

" I was wrong in letting you wear that flower. 
She took it seriously, and you can't get out of it. 
Your mother little thought that things would go 
sofjBur." 

At this, Zanos burst out into a torrent of excited 
words* " I'll tell you what," said he, " I haTO had 
enough of it. It's high time my mother should 
know that I am not tied to her apron-strings any 
longer. I am a man now, and I mean to go my 
own way. I dare say I am blind, but I won't be 
led about by the hand ; I had rather go my own 
way and fall into the ditch. I'm in love with the 
girl, so have done. I know that I am speaking to 
Chrysoula's brother ; but Chrysoula's brother is also 
my friend. I mean to find out who this is» and if 
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I can't find out now, I shmll wait until I do. If I 
like the girl as well as I like her letters, she's mine, 
and there's an end of it. I will write and tell 
mother the same." 

• • • • • 

* My boy," wrote Charisena, a fortnight later, 
** I see things have taken a serious turn, and day 
or night I think of nothing else. What to write 
to yon, I know not If I refuse my consent, I 
make yon unhiqppy — ^you, for whose happiness I 
have given my whole Ufa If I agree, I lose you. 
It is a terriUe choice, and may Ckxi have pity on 
me. At leasts listen to this one prayer from your 
mother ; keep your heart your own till you have 
seen her ; and when you have seen her, and got to 
know her, if yon still care for her and she is a 
respectable girl, do not let your heart yield until 
she gives her word that she will come here, and be 
my daughter bsliNe she becomes your wife. If not, 
I will never, never consent; and it would be 
better for me a thousand times to go down alive 
into the grave." 

This letter neariy drove Zanos wild with delight 
He did not know what to do first — ^whether to 
adore his mother fbr raising him to the seventh 
heaven, when he looked fbr adjurations and tears ; 
or to pnqr God thai he would make all work tat 
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the best, and perraade the girl to oome to his home 
and be his own. 
^ " But the keepsake 1 * he said saddenly. ^ And 
in the letter I will tell her all My first lore- 
letter, and perhaps my last 1 '' 

He sat down, and wrote a long, long letter. 
Without a picture, he said, he oould see her eleaiiy 
before his eyes ; such a soul needed no pictnres ; he 
loved her for better and for worse ; that he woald 
listen to her advioe, he would rest quiets and 
work, and with his beloved in his heart would 
await the " fulness of time." He had only one 
boon to pray. And then he suggested tiie com- 
pact of which his mother had written. They must 
build their nest in his own country, by his mother's 
sida If her parents would not agree she must 
persuade them ; and if it was impossible to win 
their consent, they must do without^ and get away 
as quietly as they could. 

All night long he wrota Ever and anon he 
would lie down ; then rise and add something more. 
At last he folded the letter, and placed his keep- 
sake in it; a golden cross, one of his mother's 
treasures. To what better hands could he entrust 
it I 

Even Komnenos at last began to take him 
seriously. True it is, that for a time he pretended 
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to be grieved at loabg the hope that Zanoe would 
many hia aiater ; hot by degrees it grew dear that 
he lored hia friend well enough to foiget that 
He went so far as to buy the flowen. "Don't 
Coiget the flower/ he naed to uj, " yon mnatn't 
lei the poor giri go and got ill" 

Zaooa eoold not find winds to praise him; he 
was brother, friend, hera All his little efforts to 
give pleasure were pure gold to Zanos, under love's 
magia 

The giri's answer came. It was a letter no 
longer, but a starry heaven that unfolded and shone 
before him. All his conditions were accepted. She 
had told her mother alL What scenes there had 
beeo I — all that he shoald hear some time. Let 
him rest assored that now her mother was wcm ; 
she saw that it was a question of life and death, 
and took it co herself to make all right with the 
father. What a blessing that they knew who 
2Sancs was 1 The cross she had kissed, and hung 
it abont her nedL She went back to her studies 
with a lif^t hearty longing for the two or three 
yean to passi She had not told him how highly 
he was spoken of in sodety ; that she had learnt 
from her mother. Everybody had some kind thing 
to say of him. What would they say if they 
knew that Zaaos was her own, hers for ever I 
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And now he most not foq;et her fint leqneit^ 
diligence, indnstiji patience : the yean would soon 
goby. 

It was odd that on that Tery day an inTitation 
came from Hasel-eyes ; they were giving a danoei 
But Zanoe cared nothing for such things now; he 
sat down and wrote that he was indisposed. 

Quietly and happily the winter went by. Zaaos 
and Komnenos were in great request "Good 
stuff in the lads," people said of them, ''but thej 
have not been much in sodetj." Tou see Komr 
nenos cared little about society ; give him his roote 
to grub, and he was happy enough. Zanos again, 
when he received one letter from his lady-love, 
began to count how many days must pass before 
the next came ; and each evening, when work was 
done, he would open the last letter and read it 
through again. Sometimes he made a copy of it 
for his mother, that she too might be proud of the 
treasure he had found. 

Month by month Zancs saw the writei^s mind 
grow and improve. She changed from girl to 
woman, and he was very proud of her. 

''Why, look here 1" said he once to Komnenos, 
"just see how cleverly she writes 1 Tou must read it 
Verses now, the silly girl 1 and not at all bad verses 
either. She says she does not like the kind of 
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poetiy thejr leam in tohool ; it reminds her of the 
ertifioiel flowen in her hat 1 Reel flowers are nioer, 
says she 1 So thejr are, little one ; well poll in the 
same boat there 1 In the last letter she wrote about 
our language ; she wants to see it fresh, full of the 
mountain air. Do not the Tiolets smell sweet npon 
the moontains t — ^Tes, my darling ; and so thejr do 
in Athens, sometimes 1 ** 

Komnenos listened quietly, and laughed. 

* Ah, yoa're a looky dog 1 ' said he. '' Bat if she 
turns oat to be ag^y — ^what then f ** 

'' U|^y 1 an agly woman nerer had a soal like 
that 1 What she says ii enough to show that she 
is beaatKfull" 

Spring passed pleasantly enough. When summer 
came, again they discussed the question should th^ 
go home or na TraTclling was easier now. But 
the decision lay with Komnenfls> and he decided 
not to go ; three summers of work would shorten 

• • • • • 

The third year was passed more slowly, and with 
some impatienoe ; the fourth was worse stilL Zaaos 
was sulbring from mental ferer ; the days s e em ed 
to drag till he could see his ''dear little girL" 
littk was hardly the word for her now, he thou^^t 
AH those jsars he had kept a diaiy for her ; and in 
it he told her ef«7thii« 
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At length the lait montli oame. The dieiy 
bound up, and made a beantifiil Tolume; aaotlier 
Tolome was made of the love-letten. Bp pawed 
hia examination with flying ooloora. 

" I saw yon," she wrote ; '' I nw 70a oome oat a 
foll-fledged doctor with jonr diploma. I felt as 
proud of you as if I were already your wiCai I 
wonder how I kept myself from running up to kiaa 
you 1 My mother gave. me strength. Six months 
•more I have to stay at school, and I have been 
making my trousseau 1 What a good wife I shall 
make you in your island home 1 

" P.S. I kept this letter a day or two, in order 
to tell you our final plans. We have dedded that 
the meeting shall take place at your home, I wish 
your mother to see me first, that she may give me 
to her son. At first I said no, but my &iher and 
mother insisted. When I remembered that but for 
them I should never, never have seen you, I ccm* 
strained my heart, and said, So be it I know this 
will grieve you. Patience, my love, only a little 
while, and you will see us in your own house. We 
leave to-night ; the other steamer sails to-morrow. 
Take care not to lose it We shall soon meet 

Good-bye." 

. . • . • 

The steamer cast anchor in the bay; and the 
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fini to ]mf into tho boat were our two friendi. It 
WIS night ; and before taking the news ap to the 
Tillage— an hoards walk from the harboor — the 
tmfellers knocked at Charisena's door. She opened 
it herself ; in a moment Zanos was locked in her 



^How changed 70a are, my boy ! ** she said, when 
Zanos at length had time to look roond. " Why, 
there's Komnenos. What are yon waiting for? 
Bon, ran and go to your mother 1 Stay, let ns all 
go together. The bride and her fiunily are all up 
there. Srerybody is charmed with them." 

Zanos gave a sigh of relie£ His dream was trae, 
then 1 The lady-lore was no toy of the fimcy. No 
doabi they arrived in the other boat^ and now they 
were spending the OTening at the doctor^s. 

Their airival was a Teritable triumphal march ; 
what rqoicings there were, and how happy the 
people seemed to see theml They entered the 
ooor^jardt and Vernikena was out in a moment^ 
with her arms loond her son's neck; the doctor, 
who was too foeble to rise, shouted his welcome 
from within* 

'*Why, Where's Chrysonlat" said Zanos; his 
tongue rsftwed to utter any other name, so he asked 
for Ghiysoda. He spoke with an air of some 
impatienoe^ as muoh as to say — "* Just like a 
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girl — ihejr ahrajs most go and pat on their 
finery I" 

"Coming, oomingl** cried old VeraikiiL Aod 
Buddenly on the threshold appeared Chryaonla^ 
radiant and graceful, island beauty coapled with the 
refinement that comes of travel and edncatton. 
But surely that could not be Chiysoula ? that must 
be his lady-loTC ? At the mere thought^ a thrill ran 
through the limbs of Zanos ; at the same moment 
his mother put her arm about the girl, saying — 

" This is your loye, this is the ' little one ' 1 " 

Zanos could hardly belieTe his ears ; fooling quite 
dazed, he came near and kissed her. Then he 
looked at her face once more, holding her hand and 
trying to speak; slowly she pulled out a golden 
chain that hung round her neck, and firom her 
bosom drew out his mother^s golden cross. Zanos 
could doubt no longer; it was she, it was she 
indeed ! He gased upon her with wide eyes, trying 
to quench that burning thirst that had racked him 
four long years ; and he drank in her beauty as a 
thirsty wayfieirer drinks of the spring. 

He would have spoken but could not; he tremUed 
like an aspen leaf; they were all trembling. 

" I say 1 " called the old man's Toice, '' why don't 
you all come in ? " 

Zanos awoke firom his dream, and turning, saw 
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his motlMr in teftit, weeping for her greet joj. 
They entered the house ; Eomnenos ran up to kiss 
his fiUhei^s hand, end then he embiaoed the beenti- 
(blgirL 

At lest Zsnos understood the tratL The deer 
little gill of his letters was Chrysoala herself 1 He 
was speechless, his throat was parched; a dead 
came over him; he was far, far away, not living 
npon the earth. 

Charisena broke the spelL "Tell me now, my 
boy, for the lore of God, did yon imagine your 
dailing more beantifiil than she is! ** 

Then at last Zsnos understood his mother, and 
knew the anxiety that had been preying upon her ; 
it was done in a moment No, the unknown fidr 
one could not be &iier than the maiden who there 
stood smiling at him. But then those letters — ^who 
wrote themf Why, Chrysonlal She was the 
little cn% the darling ; it was her sweet eoul had 
enchanted him all theee years. "Mother,'' he 
murmured, "you are right : she is an aogel I she is 
my love!" 

"Well my children," broke in the old man, "sit 
down and rset a Kttla See how happify all has 
toned out I Tou are the happiest couple in all 
thewcrld. The piopeiiy is yours ; Knmnen oe will 
aUthal He says he will bring eome mcie 
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for himaelt It is good that it should be so ; may 
we live to see it done. There is only one thing I 
fear — ^that yon will not be allowed to eqoy joar 
first happiness in peace, as all the Yillage is ill, in 
bet at death's door; there's not a dootor in the 
plaoe^ only a quack fellow. We'll have the wedding 
on Sunday, eh ? what say yon, Chariseoaf ** 

All was arranged, and the wedding took plaoe. 
The lifaraxy of Zanos is now adcnrned bj three gilt- 
bound volumes, two of them full of manuscript^ and 
the third white as their own two hearts. In this 
will be one day written the history of their true 

loTOi 



FIBST LOVE 

I MUST have been about twelTe yean old, and she 
was about ele?en. I did not meet her at chuich, 
nor on St John's Ere, when the girls look for omens» 
nor at the spring, nor at the window. Between 
her mother and mine there was little bve lost 

When I met her we were not alone by oorselTes. 
We were eight hard-working lads, determined to 
learn what it was to oonjagate a rerb, and to bring 
cifilisation into our Tillaga And five or six giris 
used to oome for two boon a day, and sit on the 
other side of our old sohoolmaster, and did their 
paisbg with soeh grace, that willy niUy, yon most 
needs &11 in lore with grammar. 

This grsoe oame, of coarse, beoanse they were all 
little ooei^ not that they were all pretty — to my 
taste, pretty was only 011% and she was my bek>Ted I 

What have I ssidf Sinoe when my beknred, 
and how kng f I had nefer said a woid to her. 
Nefer with so mnoh as a finger had I touehed her 
pbmp little hand. No breath of mine coold come 
Bj|^ to carsBS hei; The onfy thing that pamsd 
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from mj lips to hen mm the woid ** I love,** as we 
conjugated it tense ^by tense in torn, and it so £dl 
f out that I was last in our row and she was first of 

the little girls. "We had been loved, you had 
been loyed,** she b^gan to repeat^ then stumbled and 
smiled, while I, who had been watching daj after 
day for a chance of giving her a smile, even though 
it might be only Jialf a one, beamed all over my 
hce as I looked upon her, with no fear that the 
master might spy out our dangerous secret Down 
fell her eyes upon her book, red blushed her two 
cheeks, and the girl beside her began the next 
tense. 

Eyes, and once more eyes I Without you, neither 
first love nor last love could we have had Mj 
looks as she came in to the lesson, her looks as she 
left to go home, these were our vows, our love- 
songs, our kisses, these were the only love-letten 
for us. In course of time, without a word said 
between us, we elaborated this language of the 
eyes until it became a science. Our glances were 
of all sorts and kinds. There was the indifferent 
glance, that pierced me to the heart; the angry 
glance, that seared me as with a flash of lightning. 
There was the treacherous look given to another, 
that melted me like wax and destroyed me utterly. 
Then again would come the gentle and sweet look 
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of lore, that uplifted my muI agmin into its plaoe, 
And I was at peaea My own glanoei^ ezpreniTe 
Ifaoai^ tbflj were, had none of iheie teiriUe 
changea: tliere was the same derotion, the tame 
grie( the aame mute agony in them alL 

Three months most have gone hy thus. I woke 
each mofning at the fiiit oall, and was all impap 
tieiioe fbr sohool-time. My mother was pnmd of 
me^ and already looked upon me as a fatnre 
Ushop. 

I was always the Tery first at the sehool door, 
and yet I nerer onoe had the laok to find her alone, 
either on the way or on the spot That was my 
eager desirsb that was my dream : to see her alone, 
were it Ibr one moment only ; to tell her onoe for 
all that I was dying, that I was undone, that other 
hope for my life was there none unless I ooold hare 
her lofo for efer. All this I said with my burn- 
ing eyes, but my unsatisfied heart longed for 
speeoh ; it knew not measure nor reason, but oried 
to me ooBtmnaH^—^ Forward 1 lofO has other joys 
thanthoeer 

But how to make her understand that I wanted 
speech of her? Looks were not enough for that ; 
thera must be a letter. A thousand times I wrote 
and re^irrote that letter. I carried it with me^ 
vssolfud net to let my shyness ofwmaster me^ not 
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to fear either master or top boy, only to give her 
the paper secretly in a book, an inkstand, anything 
that came handy. The hoar oamob my heart 
shrank 1 I durst not I And I carried the paper 
home again, and tore it to shreds, and caned the 
day that I was bom to be sabh a useless coward. 

Summer was just beginning when I got up one 
morning, and went to the shrine of the Holy 
Virgin, and made a vow that I would that day give 
her my letter ; and if I did not, I prayed fire might 
I descend and consume me. 

J That day I was the first at school again. All 

the boys and girls came in. My eyes were dina 
with looking towards the door ; in vain-— my little 
girl was not there. The master called the roU; 
when he came to the name of AigyrtS, there was no 
answer. 

" Where's Argyro 7 " asked the master of one of 
her litUe friends. 

" Her motfaer^s ill, and she stayed at home." 

A heavy heart I had within me as I went home 
that midday 1 What could I do, and where could 
I go, till evening should pass and day should dawn 
once more 1 
^ Day came, and I went to school ; it was the 

same as before. A week went by ; a fortnight ; a 
month had passed, when one morning a girl told 
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the BBMier that Aigyio'i mother was dead, and the 
little gill was not ooming back to school 

I was somewheie about fiTo-and-twenty when I 
made my fint Tisit home after my tniTels. All my 
old firiends, lads and lasse% came to see me. And 
from the other end of the Tillage came Aigyro, now 
a matron with two children. Then I spoke to her, 
and she to me» for the first time. We told each 
other a thoosand things ; spoke of her children, how 
pvetty and derer they were; about my trsTels, 
and how igkd I was to find my old mother so weU. 
On all these matters onr talk ran like a rirer ; and 
aboni that first lore of OQr% that lore nerer fcr- 
gottn, as of old, so now, we said not a single 
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Orbat was the excitement when our village fini 
saw Angelica. People aocoBtomed to the ahj and 
demure village maidens, suddenly saw in their 
midst a woman who seemed to them a kind of 
goddess. In the fiist place, she was snow-white^ 
as if the sun had never seen her ; seoondlj, she 
was merry, laughing, lively, drove them aU out of 
their sensea when she laughed and showed her fine 
teeth ; thirdly, she wore no country garb^ but all 
her dresses came from town. But why speak of 
firstly, secondly, or tenthly? Such she was that 
when you looked at her you could not look enough. 

A complete revolution was made in the village 
by Angelica. The worthy villagers did not reckon 
upon this bad result; their aim was quite inno- 
cent They were on the look-out for a good school- 
mistress, to teach the girls their letters. So they 
wrote to town, and in a little while down came 
Angelica. 

There was no proper school building as yeC 
She was given the use of a cottage, and in that 
cottage Angelica began to civilise the little village 
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giifai So fiur 10 good ; tho littlo girls learnt thai 
in books we do not oat bread, but call it b]r some 
fine book-name ^ ; and when thejr had finished their 
l esso ns thej began to sew. Then in the OToning, 
when thejr came home again, thej showed their 
£Uhers what thej had been doing ; some hemming, 
a pair of slippers, or an embroidered tobaooo-poach. 
And the £Uhers looked at those, and were proud to 
think that at last the girls had seen something of 
refinement 

Bat things did not stop here. The big girls, who 
oonU no longer go to school, most not be left in the 
fairdh. It would be a shame if their yoonger sisters 
went out into the worid better and more polished 
than thej I So thej made a dead set at Angelica^ 
and left her no peacei Not a partj gathered of an 
•fening^ bat she was among them, telling stories, 
dssoribiqg town castom% singing the town songs, 
chatting and gossiping, while thej foigot aU the 
Tillage games, songs, and stories, and sat as if 
bewitched, listeniog to Aogelioab 

It is true that when the school-mi str ess went to 
her eottagOb the YiUage girls (this was an art thej 
eoaU nefir fiMget) made a thoasand jokes at the 
poor oiealujrs's eipensa One woald mimio her 
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Tdioe» another her imftmniT woidi^ enodMr hm 
roguish looka Innooent jeite they wera^ with no 
envy in them and no malioe» only made tat a pieoe 
of fun. And OTon aa they bniat oat langfaii^ they 
would begin again to admire her red lip% her white 
teeth, her little feet, her gait, her dieeaea and gew- 
gaws, all her graoeftdneaa and her beaaty. 

And by sheer force of gating end admirini^ the 
Tillage girls began gradually to change their waya. 
This change was certainly slow, and only en the 
surfiice; her nature no Tillage maiden can erer 
change. So they altered a fow ct their woids^ 
of their manners, some of their dothea and 
ments. It was just this that made the Tillage folk 
look with a lees &?ouTable eye on the luzurioas 
witch who had done it Thej were no longer con- 
tent with home-epun stufib and silks ; they must go 
to the shop for all manner of ribbons, buttons^ and 
rags. And the worst of it was that the imitation 
could not be complete ; and you would suddenly see 
bonnet and gaudy necklaces together, or IVenA 
furbelows worn along with their short fur jadLet^ 
and so forth. The fothers, of course, took no notice 
of thi& Perhaps in their hearts they were provd 
of it What troubled them was that it touched 
their pocket; new eaqienses were the rerolntiom 
whidi the mastsr of the house saw and drsaded. 
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And the mora the danghter adorned henel( the 
mora cera the fiUher took of hii own graeqr coat 
or patched ff Vw * >i 

Nor waa eren this the end. Angelica^ aa we 
haTO laidy waa hiAj and fond of talking. So hj 
degnm the TiUage maidens fonnd their tongues 
wag kMser, eren in presenoe of a stranger. Perh^M 
one or another would even be pert to her own 
fiUher. The most prominent men of the Tillage 
lofed their TiUage, and wished for its improrement 
Bot thej lofed their home even more, and OTer as 
thej sat in the cofiee-hoose, running their beads 
through their fingers^ thej wera thinking how to 
put some ehedc upon that sohod - mistress. To 
diiTO her away would not do ; some sehool-mistress 
thej niust hava Who knows but thej might find 
aworset 

* I haTO it I " cried one <tf them one day — Spends, 
they called him, the Beardless, though he oertainly 
had a beard. " We must marry the woman. Let 
her get a home of her own, and Uto and let liva" 

** How can you many her t Didn't you hear her 
say the other evening to my daughter, that it waa 
a shame that she should aQow herself to be mated 
by hsr parents^ instead of dioosing her own mate?" 

"Ahl weO, then, we must let hsr choose the 
hensU: A littk skill, and the thii« is doM" 
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By good luck it happened that there waa in the 
Tillage a certain gay dog, a headstrong £b11ow, the 
master builder, Hyzithras.^ One erening Spaaoa 
went to the tavern, made straight for Myaithia% 
and with a few words hatched the plot 

''Why do you sit there^ your youth and good 
looks going to waste?" said he to the man. 
" Where can you find such a Nereid, such a fleck 
of sea-foam, such a lilyt What do yon want 
prettier than such a woman as this? Ton have 
something of your own ; what does it matter if she 
has no dower to bring ? Off with you, and get up 
a serenade for her. K you're afraid of a serenade, 
then a flower, an excuse, and the thing's done I 
Why waste words about it 7 Go to her house this 
evening to see whether the new wall is wnlring^ 
Say I sent you. Don't be afraid. Ton make a 
beginning ; and as for the end, never mind about 
that — I am here." 

Myzithias at first took all this for some little 
joke on the part of our firiend Spanos. He knew 
how fond Spanos was of teasing, and paid little 
heed. Still, on his way home that evening; 
Hyzithras did not sing as his use was. He waa 
plunged in strange thoughts; he had no peace. 

^ Th« woid inMiia erMm ohMM. 
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Why iboiild Spanot try rach a joke on him t Why 
ahoald it not be trath t What harm to try t If 
he taooeededy what man in all the Tillage would 
haye luch a treasure for hia wife? If he &iled| 
and it got about, and they made a long about her, 
let Spanoa look out ; he should smart for it 

Up the hill he came, and stopped one minute 
before the school to take breath. One glanoe he 
cast at Angelica's windows, and he had an impulse 
to strike up a soug, like fury. HowoTer, he 
refrained and went forward. He reached the door. 
Now his heart was trembling, his throat was dry, 
a fine sweat broke out upon his skin. He stooped 
down, and peeped through the keyhole before 
knocking. In the middle of the yard stood the 
maid; but the door of the room was open, and 
inside was Angelica, sitting by a little taUe, and 
worlung embroidery. 

*'Spanca was quite right," said he, **a Nereid 
she is, the little defil I Well, what am I to begin 
with when I get in t Eh, Fll just say good 
efening, and God will manage the rest* 

He knocked at the door. The maid opened it^ 
and in walked our master workman. 

AngtAttm. nte, half frightened. She stood by 
the lamp^ with her blads qr«s wide open, as .who 
should ask iHmI ho mi^t want at each an hour. 
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''Good evening to you, and a candle, pleaM^" 
says he ; ''I want to give a look at the oeilar, as 
the new wall ii sinking, they tell me, and Master 
Spanos has sent me to see." 

*' Maroiila I " cried Angelica^ ** light a candle and 
give it to the builder ; he wants to look round. — ^I 
hope there's nothing wrong.'' 

*' I looked at it carefully from outside, and saw 
nothing. All the same, well have a look from 
within." 

Down he went into the cellar, and after a while 
came up to say that there was no danger with the 
wall, but she had better say nothing about it^ or 
people might be afraid to send their children to 
school. 

Thereupon Myzithras stood still a moment in 
front of her. Now Myzithras was by no means 
uncomely. Tall he was, with big brown eyes and a 
small military moustache, and he had a pleasant 
address. But you see this time his tongue was 
tied. What could he find to say, and the maid 
within hearing too ! 

" Let's take a look inside the school," says he, 
suddenly, scanning the walls. 

And he took the light, and went by himself int» 
the schoolroom, wondering how he was to begin hit 
conversation. 
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''See beret" cried he to her from the aohool- 
vooni* 

Angdicft hastened in. 

There wm a dim flicker of light from the candle 
in that great room. A"g^^^ ftepped lightlj up 
until she stood befoie him, like a statue, with her 
nei^igi dressy her black ej^* ber white neck, and 
her two little bands ptessed together on her bceom 
as if she felt rather cold. 

''Master Spanos must baTO seen this crack, 
and been alarmed. A little mortar is all that 
it wants. The house is sound, and it has turned 
.out a lucky one tea All our giris are dTilised 
within its waUBp" 

"Yeiy nice of jra to say that I" laughed 
Angdica* 

" My dear lady, we country folk call things by 
sfanple namen I wouU tell you another piece 
of truth, if I were not afraid you might take 
il ilL" 

"What is thai t" asked Angelica^ mofing a step 



"Thai there is one soul in the TiUage who is 
Offw head and ears in lore with you." 

**Ooodasss, what do you meant and what soul 
is it^ if you win be so good as to tell me t TeU 
me Mfw where nobody can bear us." 
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*' And if you are angiy t "* 

" I vow I won't be angiy, whoever it may be. 
Why ihoiild I be angryt" 

" AU right, you ahali heer the rest There ie a 
certein mail, who is neither old, nor poor. He is 
not a very good aohokr, bat he has aeen eomething 
of the world in his time; he learnt his trade 
abroad, A skilled workman is what he is. Hie 
does not know how to tell his trouble like a book, 
but he can sing it like a bird in the bosbee. 
He can't say how d'ye do in IVenoh, but he 
knows how to love and fondle in his native 
Greek." 

"And his name?" asked Angelica^ stamping 
her foot 

" I can't tell you his name, I dare not" And 
here Myzithras stopped short 

"Not though he is tall, nice, a fine young 
fellow, and pleasant-spoken ? " asked Angelica again, 
laughing. 

" I can't tell you, I can't My mind is going 
out like this candle." And he put the candle on a 
bench, and looked down thoughtfully. 

" What's the matter, lad ? what's up with the 
poor fellow ? " 

Then Mysithras turned round, looked straij^t 
at her and said—- 
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"Nothing wQfki fodi datdlj ill. 
Nothing doat to ttmij kill, 
Ai wImb ft Mcret low 
Hk h«it dftM not dlMoirur." 

The achoolmi itrcw perhaps had same sufpicioiiy 
end still wished to play bim far the fbn of it^ per- 
haps she really wished to hear some more ; be it 
how it may, she put on an innocent air, and said — 

'* Ton are in love, I can see. And who is that 
wahafipj lady-lore,, who does not know the tronUe 
yon are int" 

This time Myiithras gave her a burning glance, 
and mnrmured, 

** Aagdicft It iogir sweet, sad honey to my thinking ; 
Afieelit'ooolipring^ wheaoe ftngeb hring the wftter for their 
dfinkiag.* 

Angrfica could not pretend not to nnderstand 
this. A shiTer ran through her. It really was not 
pmdent to stay with this man. He might dare to 
stoop down and kiss her I So she withdrew a step 
or two, pat on her usual air al meeting a stranger, 

*" Well, so there's nothing wrong with the wall 
Many thanks for your trouUe." And in she went 

Myiithras was half dased. He was under the 
lash of lofu and shame. He k)dked round far 
of getlinf out^ which would not bring 
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him near the haughty AngeEea. Spjing the door 
by which the little giila came in at achooliiiiM, lie 
opened it and straight <mt^ without letting even a 
footstep be heard. 

As he left the courtyard and descended the hill, 
and felt the air upon his brow, he recorered himself 
and his shame passed off, bat the lore remained 
stilL And when he came yet farther down, and 
saw the open country before him, and the moon- 
light playing on the se% the inspiration awoke in 
his heart, and he sang for all the worid to 



**! bid good-night to one sweet aoal, whose bsbm I keep 
unspoken ; 
For if I try the name to cry, with tetrs my Toiee is brokeii.* 



" Some more, please, some more of those wonder- 
ful ditties of yours," said Angelica one evening to 
the girls, as they sat, a happy party, with darning 
or embroidery around the light "They are sweet, so 
sweet and pretty, they have the scent of basil in them ; 
sing me some more, I am dying for these country 
flowerets which you despise, you poor creatures, and 
don't know what a treasure is yours ! Oh, village 
life for ever I When could we spend such an 
evening as this in town ? Where could we hear 
such songs, sweet as musk I Let me .learn them. 
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ki me letni tout longi too. I eanH Uto witlumt 
theml" 

And die b^gan al oooe to ling to a Tillage air : — 

*lljlaQ and dMidvejpiwitrM^ifeoop down and liitea to 
A woid or two I lida would «j ; and thai kt daath poniit 

Ml" 

A ripple of laughter laa round the gnmp of 
girla. 

"How prettQy ahe aingii aa if ahe had been bom 
in the plaoe I " 

** Pboh I where do yon auppoae I waa bom ? In 
a TiQage, to be anre, and thej carried me off to 
town when I waa erer ao amall, and had neither 
mother nor fiither. My poor old undo took me 
to town and brought me vp. I remember my poor 
mother aa if it were yesterday. There I thatTs what 
aha waa like. Sreiybody aaad I waa the image of 

And ahe took a karbhieC and bound it about her 
heady and looked at them with a quiet and thought- 
fldglanoa She waa a real pioture then. 

The giila aal gaiing at her^ ailent and mudi 
moved; two or three aotnaUy £dt teare in their 
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eldeat ; " 00)7 don't imagine thftt jon c&n ttus ns 
into Frenchwooien ! " 

" I turn 70U into Franobwomen 1 Ood foriad I 
Take core you don't make me one, &ow that I bars 
been changed hack again into a village muden. 
Another week, and you'll hare to aing the bridal 
Bong for me I " 

They were thunderstruck. Down dropt th«ir 
sewing upon the ground, they looked at eaiA 
other, they began to titter violently, leapt apoo 
their feet, cluBtering round Angelica to hear what's 
in the wind. 

\ " Let me alone, and 111 tell you. Pooh ! it's 

' simple enough. I'm in love with a young man, 

and I'm going to have him. Don't be jeslooK 
He's not engaged to any one else. He beloags 
to the other side of the village. He is not 
old, he is not poor. He's not a very good 
■obolar, but he knows his buiineM. Hs oaa't 
tell m« his love like a book, but he eam sing 
like a bird in the bushes." 

" And bis name t " they all cried. 
" His name ? something that is nice with btm^." 
" MyaOkraa t cream oheeael" called out the eldsik 
"Very well, you who guessed it shall bs s 
brideamsid, and help to adorn the bride. Tbs 
marriage takes place from Uastsr Spsnos' hoosh" 
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And 80 it lyqppeDed. Spanos took the whole 
affiur on himieU^ aa if he had been her &ther. 

Aa fixr Angelica^ ahe became a regular village 
bride. The gold tanela wwe there, and all the 
thomand and one ornaments and trickeries that 
make the ooontij folk call a wedding bj the name 
of " rejoicing.'' 

And as for the bridegroom, his joy knew no bounds. 
Even dvring the " crowning ** of the pair, he stepped 
aside and whispered to oor good friend Spanos — 

" I am a king, Angelica is my crown, and yon 
are my « Grand Yinw 1 ' " 

And he aaad the tmth. Like a tme Orand 
THsier Spanos had managed the whole business. 
He it was who, after that evening, went and fanned 
the flame in Angelica's heart He it was arranged 
the match with Mysithras' mother ; and within the 
finrtnight all was ready, and the good dame settled 
down with her aon and his bride^ and resolved to 
live with thenit to take care (as she said) of her 
grandchildren when Angelica was at school 

And so the schoolmi stre s s became mistress of a 
house, dressed and spoke and behaved like the rest 
of the world, and saved the village girls from their 
enae when they wanted tobeoome so many French- 
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OLD THANOS 

Hi wm an M man, it's tnie ; bat hii heart grew 
never old. He worked like a lad, thought like a 
man, loTed like a mother. Lore cherished the 
whole life of him. As a yoang man he wonhipt 
hii darling Maro — Haio who stayed with him hardly 
long enough to give him one dear and only giil. 
When he followed her to the grave his hair showed 
a patch of grey ; one terrible night had sprinkled 
white on those grizzly locks, the night when Haio 
gave birth to little Phrdso, when Thanos went into 
her room and suddenly saw a dear little baby girl 
by the side of its dead mother. 

As he grew older Thanos loved Phroso, his onlj 
child. For her he lived, for her he worked in hia 
tiny garden. But for her how could he have bome 
the loss of his beloved Maro ? 

lime must either heal a sorrow or bury it as in a 
tomb, be it of the body or of the souL Those six- 
teen years, which you could see blooming in Phroeo'a 
maiden &ce, had healed his sorrow for Thaaoa. 

Only now and again he felt some hidden depth stir 

"J 
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within him aa he looked upon her. The little giri 
waa the image of her dead mother. 

Sren thia aeerat pain waa loot when Fhroao waa 
married. He ihed tean» it ia tme ; bat teara of 
joj. 

Ah I if Charon had only taken away thia aeoond 
lore of hia I — alaa — ^it waa not Charon this time, it 
waa the deriL When Thanoa had a grandchild 
bom to him, when he planted a third lore in hia 
hearty pret^ Phroao went wrong and ran away, her • 
hnaband went mad with deapair, and the old man 
waa left all alone in hii cottage with a baby Mara . 

Now hia hair went white all orer ; and now hia 
lipa trembled, and hia heart Ued with two grieroaa 
woonda.* The woond that Phroto had dealt opened 
again the old woond of hia first love. If only hia 
good Maro had lived, thought he, thia terrible 
thnnderbolt would never have fallen npon hia 
honae. 

There were timea when he broke down utterly. 
He would take the little one upon hia kneea, and 
watch her aa aha laughed and tried to catch h<dd of 
hia beard; and thia waa too much for him; hia 
heaK waa nigh breaking He would put the little . 
one down on the ground, and out again into the 
garden to dig, and di|^ and dig. The aweat ran 
fipom eviiy pore; he gave himadf no reat He 
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voold «eiBe in again worn oat and uhaaitod. H« 
•to with ft good aiiFatito, aad th«n ilopt lika kad. 

" How oiB tba man have aacli an appatila Mid 
aloip lik« tbatl" loaw of tU ntd^boan wiahad to 
know, * God mutt have givn him tltoaa UMngi 
for th* nk« oflui litOa Maia- 

Taa, tha god lAoaa nana ii Hvd Wofc. 



UNCLE ANASTASIS 

"But tor that poor foUow we sboold be wone off 
thftii we are." 

Tbeee words were Mid to me one evening by good 
Master Asimis» the headman of the Tillage whither 
I had come, a coaple of months before, to treat the 
sick there in my capacity as physician. They were 
caused by the sight of a man some sixty yean of 
age, with a long fes and thick girdle, a stick in one 
hand and a string of beads in the other, with bushy 
gray eyebrows^ a firm-dosed mouth, and a look of 
determination. 

*«Howsof"Iasked; ''whoisher 

** It's Uncle AnsstifaiSi Did you noTor hear the 
namef "* 

I felt somewhat embarrassed. Still, I had not 
been in the Tillage long, and Master Asimis foc- 
gare me ftr not knowing who Uncle Anastasis was. 

^ But ftr that good feUow, we should not haTe a 
drop of water in the placsi'' 

And he began to explain how Undo Anastasis 
had set to and made the people bring water into 
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the Tillage, from a distaaoe of five or nx miles ; 
how iniich money he had oontribated, and how 
much trouble he had taken to make othen give ; 
what a ooncoune there had been when the water 
ran from the first duet^ where nobody knew what 
running water was like, except in the spouts which 
filled the dstems in the large houses. 

And he sat down, with me near him, and went 
on to describe what happened each erening in the 
houses that had dstems, where everybody used to go 
and draw water or refresh themsdves. . 

" They couldn't rest till it was evening, and time 
for the girls to go to the courtyard, pitcher in hand. 
They used to put their pitchers by, and forget their 
thirst for a while, to gossip. After chatting to- 
gether an hour or so, they began to wind the winch. 
And then they drank, and called blessings on the 
dead of that family. And then some giddy wench 
would give a shove to another^ and the other would 
douse her with water, and chase her right out into 
the road ; all the rest screeching with laughter.** 

" But what has all that to do with Undo Anas- 
tasis, who passed by just now f " 

" I'm coming to that He was young once, like 
the rest of us, and as you are now^ sir. He had a 
wife, and he had a little boy three years oU. All 
his life and joy was in them. His house you 
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jondcr bj the Ug ^TOMnines; that's his garden. 
There's a spring there too, but the water is brack- 
isk The good water was in hie well» in the middle 
of the conr^rud. In winter he had it fall to the 
brim. As sommer went on, the water got lower 
and lower, and the well rang to the smallest tap on 
its metal oorer. This echo nsed to amnse the child. 
He would ran and strike the corer, and then look 
at his mother and langh. Next he wanted to see 
inside. So the mother held him, and let him peep 
in^ and the youngster saw the other litde child who 
was reflected at the bottom in a circle of light 
This game was played many a time. It happened 
once thai the child was lirelier than usual, and the 
mother less carefiiL As the child gased at the little 
&oe in the water, it came into his head to knock 
with his hand upon the winch, with the rope of the 
bucket wound round it^ to see if there would be an 
eoha The baby slipt from his mother^s hands, and 
got entangled in the rope ; round went the winch, 
down went the rope^ and the baby was in the water I 
While the mother stooped to catdi her diild, she 
got to cue side^ and as the winch went round like 
mad, its iron handle struck her head, and left the 
noor crsaAufs Ufeliss 1 "* 

^'BkMNii^ SBOUi^ thank you. Fm a doctor, 
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tnie, but I donH oome here for such stories •• 
that" 

''A good thing if it were nothing more then a 
story I Only if it hed been a stoiy» we should ha^« 
no water in the village to-day. All his widowed 
years were passed by the poor fellow erying fiir 
water 1 Bonning water I Ibey must dose in ibm 
wellsy and make an end of the dxeadfiil edia And 
he had hii way. He brought ns to our seoess^ 
and now we hare a great blessing on the plaoeu* 

''A great Uessbg oat of a great erilv"* said I to 

MastfBT Aaftnia, 
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"Why do you lUiid gaang in this moditotiTe 
way at yonder boat t " aiked Harie one evening of 
Fh6lii^ her husband^ as they sat together near the 
window, down by the sea-shore. 

" Oh, I'm looking at the sea, and wondering at' 
itsbeanty. What else should it be f " 

" No^ you weren't looking at the sea ; you were 
looking at the boat What boat is it?" 

''All rights I was looking at the boat with iU 
white sails.** 

"And what weie you thinking off 

''What luok it might bring for us I " 

"Qirist and Our Lady I He might at least hare 
the eiTility to answer a eiyil question I " And out 
went Marie, in a pet 

Fhotis remained alone. He oast one glanoe at 
the door, smilin^t lifted his head, and b^gan talking 
to ^^"*— ^^- 

" I saw, I saw,— what's the use of telling you 
what I saw, my good Ifarie t Tour &te and mine* 
is what I saw. My krre and my hope^ thaf s what 
Isawl' 
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And Photifl turned again to the sea, and gpoed 
at the litde ship. 

"There 70a are, anchored again. Down with the 
saili, let go the anchor. Oat go the aailorsy mud 
itraight away to the tavern. Oat roll the barreb 
and their bad amella. There are our aweei hopes. 
Oo down to look at them, and to enjoy them : aalted 
eardines is what you find, and the smell of bilge- 
water." 

And he stopt again, meditating. 

" It's three years agone since I saw a boat^ a long; 
long way off, on the edge of the horison. A white 
speck, nothing more. Bat how beautiful it lodged 
upon the blue sea ! I gased at it^ and could not 
gaze enougL Slowly, slowly the speck became a 
sail, all complete, and a fine sail it was in that on- 
forgotten bark. And what a butterfly the boat 
was ! A thing of fairyland ! A year went by, and 
still the little ship was skimming over the Uue aea^ 
Tet another year and you could see its graceful 
hull as it cut through the waves that came rolling 
on, ever rolling. Soon you could descry the sailor in 
the boat; what an enchanting sight 1 a very god 
he seemed sailing in her. Tou would have said 
the bark was playing with the waves as it drew 
near the shore. Tou could hardly help going to 
embrace it^ as if it had been a thing alive. Now 
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jon ocNild hmr th* soft ripple of the water m it 
fceined awmy from her fiying prow ; you could hear 
the aeil fleppiiig in the fareeie m it came down. 
Down came the aail ; up roee the sailor and folded 
it^ took the pole and poshed her ashore. I ran 
down to greet the little bark. And what a sight 
it was theni InsofferaUe I Bilge-water and fish, 
old planks and tany ropes, lying here and there I 
And the sailor— a wom-oot wiiened creatore, with 
nerer a good-erening for me I Ah, that was my 
lore and my hope ! A white-winged yacht in the 
djstancei and, when it came to anchor, a fishing 
fUl of filtlqr bilge-water r 
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PjkBASKKTis was a widowed labourer, with one 
little girl, and an old mother. I know hia house 
welL Yoa enter his coor^aid, and darkneoi orer- 
ahadowB your tool ; day cannot enter there. Too 
grope your way to the right hand comer, and there 
you find the door of hia kitchen. We will call it 
kitchen, because there he cooka hia food and eata it 
too ; but they sleep there in winter time, becanae 
it is warmer. 

A first-rate worker, and a tender-hearted &ther 
was Paraskeyas. At dawn he used to rise, and 
before going out into the fields, he took his little 
girl, danced her up and down in the air, and rub- 
bing his rough moustache on her cheeks, kissed her 
again and again. Then he used to take his basket 
and out to his work. 

In the evening when he returned, there were 
other scenes. He never came home straight. 
Unhappily, Paraskevas was fond of his glass. He 
would drop in at the tavern, and there quaff away 
merrily. At home the old dame sat with the child. 
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and nag to b€r or told itoriet. XTniil three o'clock 
or 00 (T^nkiih time') she would sometimes sit 
waitiiig. Then the little one grew drowsy* cuddled 
np to its grandam, and went to sleep. The old 
woman would spin, with now and again a sigh. 
Tlien her son would come home, blind drunk. 
The old dame used to carry out the light to keep 
him from stombling in the darkness, and lead him 
in. Then there was scolding and complaining. 
Sveiything went wrong; nothing satisfied him. 
His mother listened and bore it all ; was she not 
his mother! 

However, there was one thing our hero never 
foigot The child was by this time lying asleep 
on her-Iittle bed ; and the father used to go and lift 
up the ooverlet and look lovingly at her with his 
drunken eyes. *' Bless you, sweetheart I " he always 
murmured, in hia hoarse voice. The child would 
tan over on her side, perhaps annoyed by the 
fbmes of the drink from her fitthei^s breath. 

Then they sat down to supper, and soon sleep 
OMxied them all to a more peaceful world. 

It hiqppened one evening that the old woman was 
ont^ having be«i called to a neighbouring house, to 
he^ at a birth. She had put the little girl to bed,' 
and hn^g the light outside the door of the kitchen, 

* ii,, tkvM hamn •tktr 
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that her son might tee his wmy in ; and fmt to 
her neighbour's honae to lend her aid to the poor 
woman. She sent word to Paraskevas at the ta^eni 
that he might know. 

Paraskeyas retomed at the nsnal time. He 
opened the outer gate and went in as usoal» roOing 
drunk; it was all he could do to keep his fisetb 
He took down the Ught from aboTO the door, and 
entered the kitchen, staggering this way and thal^ 
leaning against the wall with one hand, and with 
the other holding the light, which he waved to and 
fit) in the air like a censer. 

What happened ezactlj when he came in nobody 
ever could find out; but it seems that he stumbled 
over something and feU, dropping the lamp right 
upon his little girl's bed. He shouted like a mad- 
man ; then he feU silent, and the child began to 
shriek. He must have spilt all the oil o?er the 
bed ; for when the old dame (who had heard the 
noise) arrived on the spot, the coverlet was ono 
mass of fire. 

"Qod help usl" cried the old woman, aa sho 
ran up, seized the carpet which was stretched out 
in the comer, and threw it upon the bed. Tko 
flames were put out, and the child was silent A 
terrible silence that! When she took off tho 
carpet, the child was unrecognisable; her hem 
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was duurred, and red rimi of blood aboot her 
ejeii 

It was my lot, bemg a doctor, to see this awftil 
aigfai When thqr called me in, ParaakeTas sat 
weeping like a little child. 

Mentha and montha I Tiaited that honae. The 
ehiU'a life was aaved; she ia now aboat thirteen 
yeara old. The marks of boming will remain 
always on her &oe ; but its sweetness coald not be 
burnt oat of it Hie poor little thing lives alone, 
tor her grandmother departed thia life soon after. 
But her efonings are now passed in her fiUher^s 
company ; ftr, after that- terrible erening; never 
again did Baraskofaa enter a tavern. 
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** Is it true, doctor, that in aickneoi a man 
timea is deUrioua, and tellfl aecreta in his deliriain t * 

*' Well, look here," said I to my friend. ** I have 
more often heard the truth from the sick and onsy, 
than from anybody else, when they are welL Too 
shall hear what happened to me in the case of a 
girl of that Tillage yonder, some little time aga 

" She was ill for six days. One evening she was 
in a strong fever, and they hastened to bring me 
word. No one else was present except her mother, 
a quiet woman and somewhat narrow-minded. The 
poor soul was crying, and begged me to save her 
girL I did what I oould, and stayed a little while 
in the house to see what course the fever would 
take. I went up to see her again ; she was worse, 
unconscious, and her mind wandering. IVom her 
talk it seemed she saw flowers and thorns. She 
touched a flower, and she turned to smile at you. 
\' Suddenly a thorn pricked her — ^you could see the 

pain in her face. Play of fiuicy, said I to myaelC 
But with one of the flowers that her wandering 
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mind was galli€ring» she tunied her &m rouncl, m 
bofbcBy and munniired 'lores me, lores me not/ 
qmte low, and incoherently, twitching her fingers 
as though she palled ctt the petals one by 



"A word to the mother, and we went downstairs 
to wait a little longer. When we got down, the 
mother sat by the cooking-stoTe to make me a cap 
of coflTee. And as she made it, she talked and 
talked of her girl, what an angel she was, a girl of 
fold, saoh a hoosekeeper I and she spoke the trath. 

"'Bat tell me,' I asked her then, 'has year 
danghter ever had aknrerr 

""'Qod forbid, my dear doctor 1 Never was a 
more innocent lamb than my darling L«ii6, Qod 
save her I' 

'' The good woman thoog^t that a giri mast be 
a brasen hassy to be in love. That's what she 
kamt of love in her sdiooL 

'''Bat think,' said I, 'hasn't the girl some 
seorot sorrow f Perhaps it will be easier to care 
her, if we know/ 

" 'Side as she i% doctor, I had rather see her in 
her grave than that she shoald stain oar honoorable 
nameT 

"I saw that my words were thrown away ; so I 
diaak my coAn^ took another look at the patient^ 
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g»T« Mme medicJBa for tht nighty aad took n^ 
laftre. 

** Three dayi afkerwwdi» the gill died. I do not 
mj she was not ill, bat the gill's iierf«i wen a 
wredk, end a HtUe heppineH^ a eeiOH^ mii^t 
luKfe aaved her. 

''I went to the ftmenl, ftr I pitied the poor 
thing. It broke my heert to eee the mother teer* 
ing her heir ofer the body, adorned tor borial^ in 
whioh nothing of life was left but a peaoefid nule. 

** Hie moment came for that hymn whioh oaUa 
US to take oar laat kirn of the dead. Soaroe had 
they drawn away the inoonedaUe mother fiom the 
girra cold bee, when there came near a lad of 
eighteen or so, wishing to offer a last kirn with the 
rest He came from the neighboorhood, and waa 
acqaainted with the family; I think he and the 
girl had been at school together. So it waa no 
wonder that he too shoald come ap with tears 
in his eyes. They lifted the body, laid it in 
the grave, the people dispersed, and I prqiared to 
leave also. Bat instead of going oat by the great 
door, I wanted to get to the postern leading into 
the apper path, so as to come by the madLot-phoe ; 
and thos I made a oiroait behind the chardu Just 
oatside the Sanotaary, in a lonely comer, what 
shoald I see bat that veiy lad who kissed the feoe 
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of Lenia He was weeping hoi teeny poor fdlow. 
I thouf^t tor A moment that I would go ap end 
■peek to hinif end iey whet Lenb had done in her 
ftifor. Bat my heert oonld not beer it Hie hrre 
had bean bom in eecret ; end in eecret it ahooU 
dia" 
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It wm aboat midnight A boj of twelTe jma^ 
Stephanikifl, was deeping like a lamb, when and- 
denly Ua mother eame to him, and awoke him with 
a good shake. The boy half roae^ nibbed his bjg 
eyes ; and what was that he saw through the open- 
ing of the window I A great and tenrible fire I 
They got him up, put on hii clothes, and led him 
outside. 

" Down to his uncle's house," said the mother to 
the maid, who had charge of him ; ** and let him 
got to sleep quickly, or else hell be ilL" 

They stood still a moment in the garden which 
divided their house from the house that was bum* 
ing, and looked at the fire. A terrible sight it waa. 
Huge tongues of fiame darted up firom the pit that 
was once a roof, as though trying to doTOur th« 
sky. At a house near by, a man was standing at a 
window, and throwing into the road tables, ehaii% 
and bedding. The cries of the neighbours w«U- 
nigh deafened you. The fiftther of Stephanaki% on 
the top of Us house opposite the fire, was running 
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abaot» erjring for help, throwing baoketa of water 
upon the OMpets that hung from his roof, trying to 
defend his own hoose, which the greedy flames 
lidced here and there at ereiy gust of wind. All 
this little Stephanakis saw, and trembled with fear. 
At last the maid caught him by the hand, and as 
she was setting out in the direction of hii unde's 
house, the mother ran up behind them, bidding 
them wait for Aspasia^ Aspasia was the daughter 
of the man who was throwing his chairs and tables 
out of the window : a little girl, and an only child. 

They took their way down, and arriyed at their 
destination. As soon as they got inside, they hurried 
to the window to see a sight which they never could 
fofgei. The window looked in the direction opposite 
to the fira They saw the sea and the hills beyond 
it| all illuminated. Tou might have thought that 
the day had already dawned, but for the stars. 

The little lad was not very much discomposed ; 
he rather eigojed this unusual occurrence. But as 
for the girl,she was quite upsets and her heart bled. 
It was for a doll that her heart Ued ; she had lost 
it in seme dark comer. What would become of 
poor doOy if their house should take fire, and who 
would save her t The child b^gan to ay, and the 
boj could not get to sleep again ; the girl's ojing 
made him Sony. 
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All the otheiB went to deep. The boy got up, 
and said to his little neighbour : 'Til go and get 
your dolL" And oat he went, very quietly. By 
this time the fire had been got in hand ; stiU it had 
not oeased to bum, and before long Stephanakis 
was dose to the little girl's houses and there he 
stood in front of it^ in the midst of all their goods 
and chattels. 

" Aspasia's doll I * he said. 

The girl's &ther turned round, and saw the boy 
with alarm. 

** What do you want here ? " said he. 

The lad again asked for the dolL 

" Here, take it^ and be off, you imp, before your 
parents see you," said he, and pulled out of his 
podcet a home-made doll, with eyes, nose, and 
mouth, all drawn in ink, upon a lump of calico tied 
into a knot to make its hce. 

The child took the doll, and fled. 

When die saw it, the little girl's fiftoe beamed 
with joy. She hugged her ddly, and went to 
deep. 

And now, how shall I explain it ? Was it be- 
cause of the doll's stoiy ? or was it some other r ea s o n t 
Anyhow, as a matter of £m^ Stephanakis and Aspaaia 
are now man and 



THE BURIED TREASURE 

** SUOH * fine iDAiiy and dead in five days I " 

** And tach * regular life, too I " 

** These strong men, it seems, fisdl at one blow, 
and then they seldom rise again.** 

" Tell US, doctor, and a blessing on your eyes, 
what made oor good schoolmaster die so suddenly?" 

I ooiild not get rid of them : I had to tell the 
stoiy. Well, it did not mnch matter. So I lit my 
cigarette, called for coffee, and b^gan : 

** It is now six days rince the evening when we 
had him among na. Ton remember how he strode 
in, firesh and mddy with walking. Ton remember 
his jokes and laughter. A good fellow he was, true 
gold, God rest him. He went home that evening, 
quite eariy, as he always did. It so happened that 
I went with him. We sat in the venuoMbh ; his 
cousin joined u% the master of the Parish School ; 
and being two schoolmasters and a doctor together, 
of course we talked about bodes, learning, and 
iudi-Iikei The edd thing was that we got on the 
iulgect of religion, and firom religion we passed to 
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rapantitum ud popohr beUflfii The good ftUov 
who now hm deod had no pi^ti e n o a with iiipoati- 
tion ; joa know how itani he was aboat ii It was 
kte before we lepaiated. In twenty-four hoan he 
was lying upon his bed, and I went to eee him, and 
found he had a lerere chilL I pmoribed for him, 
and as I left^ I asked hii wife how he managed to 
take that ehilL She stood on the thrsshold ovt* 
side the door, and said — 

*' ' I am ashamed to tell yon, doctor, bat I most. 
I don't know what oame over him last ni^t; be 
b^gan to talk in his deep, and fiightened me hy 
what he said. I polled Ids ann, and awoke him. 
When he became consdoos^ he told me soch n 
strange dream. To tell the truth, I did not pay 
moch attention to what he said. I toned over, 
and was half asleep again, when soddenly I heard 
him get op. "Where are yoo goingt* I asked. 
** I can't help it,** said he, " I most go downstaira. 
If yoo want to know, wife, I'm going to do a mad 
thing. If it socoeeds, so moch the better ; if not, 
we lose nothing." 

'"I thooght he most be losing his wits. I got 
op, and tried to get him into bed again ; not a bit 
of it "I'?e seen it 1" he cried. '•Trt seen it 
clear as daylight in the earth, and Fm going to find 
it and dig it op I" 
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'''"What?" laikad. 

'''"'Ah, wbaAl Well T^rt leen in * dram 
that we have a traasnre buried in the hooae. Near 
the big jar in the cellar " 

** *He atmdL a light* took the lamp, and down 
he went in his night dothes, juet as he wasL I 
went behind him. We got into the cellar, took 
pkk and shorel, went to the comer bj the big 
earthen jar, and stamping on the groond, cried out, 
** Hero, 1 know it's here." 

«««WhatwasItodo? I began half to beliere it 
mjseH He dug; and I did the shoyelling. Now 
and then, as he saw what a fool he was making of 
himself he gave n laogh in the midst of his 
digging. Then I laughed too. We passed aboat 
two hours in this way. We dng down half a 
ftthom or so ; not eren n potsherd did we find ; 
nothing bnt solid, sifted earth. The cocks were 
bnpinning to crow. 

~« ''That's enonc^," said I, ''let's go back. 
Thai dream of joors did not risit you Cor good." 

" 'He leant on his pick n moment, then said, 
" Toa'ke right Let's fill up the hde again, and 
go to bed It was a mad fireak, and no mistake. 
Ton go np^ and ni ibUow soon.** 

"' I went npstauE% and lay down in some distrssfc 
Beim long he fcUowed, bathed in sweat' 
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Now I undentand the biirimiM/ aaid I to her. 

* Make him penpiie m much ee ever he eeo, to 
keep off pleariqr/ 

" But all in vain. Qnoe Charon got hia eiaws 
on that manly fimme, there was no eaoape. Eacb 
day he grew worse and worse. On the last day, 
as I stood by his side, he tamed and said to me: 

* Doctor, haven't I shown what n good teadier I 
am ? I teach one thing, and I pract jee ' and 
then he died." 
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''BiAB Doeior, a Ueanng on your eyes, tell me the 
tnitk How is our patient inside there ? I don't 
hear her moaning now. Tell me, in God's name I 
Is she ali?e, or is she ** 

** My good friend, where's yonr tongae running 
tof " said I to the sick man in the other room. 
** Tour wile is alive and doing well She has had 
no sleep for three nights, and she's sleejnng now. 
Get a little deep yourself; you are still feverish, 
and you must he quiet Fm going to send you 
your sister, who has been looking after her bride 
all this time. Perhaps she is asleep too, after all 
this anxiety and watehing." 

And I left my patient^ a young fellow newly 
married, to go into his wile's room, who had loTod 
him, and had brought him to her own home from 
another rillageL A sudden sickness had laid t^f wn 
both low, and not a moment's time even to send 
wofd to her rslalioiM. The kind-hearted sister did 
eveiTthhi^ and mrmt looked after the house as wilL 
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I went into the other room, and in one g^baoe 
aaw what hid happened. The aiiter waa hjiag her 
handa upon the woman'a eje% and cloaiqg her 
month, and as I entered the tamed and looked ai 
me with her ^jea fiiU of tean» 

I stooped to feel the poise; thai too no leofor 
beat^ bat had osased along with her breath and her 
troaUesL 

^ Too want some woman to help joa," said I to 
the sister. ** Go and oall eome one^ and ni keep 
an eye on the patient till joa retam." 

The giri threw a shawl over her head, and went 
oat 

I remained alone in the hoase, with the sick man 
and the dead. I left the dead, and went into the 
sick man's roooL I walked feiy qaietly, so as not 
to awake the patient if he slept He was half 
asleep when I entered ; a moment I stood watching 
bis peeoefol hee, and hardly knew whether to be 
glad or Sony that there were signs of r eoorery npoo 
that £Ekce, for all its weaknessi Once he gets a good 
(deep, I thoaght» there's nothing to ftar. Bat when 
he awakee from that sleeps what will the poor 
wretch see, and what will he hear I I must have a 
word with the sister before she seee him, lost she let 
fiJl some word, or a tear, ere his strength 
back ; tor if she does it is all ap with him. 
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And Toy quietly I went oat agiin, and descended 
the tiain, end went to the gate to watoh for her 
coming: I had not long to wait ; the retained with 
A woman^ whoae botineM it was te do that aad task 
of andrewng and laying oat» and then to watch the 
body. 

*' We most lay her bridal dren upon the poor 
thing," aaid she to the aittery as they stood by me at 
the gate. 

I told them both as quickly as possiUe what 
they were to do» and how to bebaye, that the sick 
man might suspect nothing. 

We went up quietly, all three together ; I firsts 
aad the women behind me. 

I entered the chamber of death — and there 
stretched on the ground was the husband, lifdessi 
I had no time to torn and tell the sister not to come 

« 

in yet I could only corer her hce with my two 
hand% and say, ''Oo into your brothei^s room a 
momentb 

The poor girl was alarmed, but did as she was 
bid. In coming out I made a sign to the woman 
that she must be sOent» and let her in. I led the 
sister by the hand into the passage, and said tor 
her: 

"Bsioie you go into your brother^s room, I must 
ten yoa thai he isn't theie. Ton will find him side 
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bj side with the wife he lored so well In their 
death thej m^ not dirided. He most havie eoe- 
pected the trath, and got np to see fbr himeelf 
Had he found her aliv^ he most have died, 31 aa 
he was ; it is better that he found her dead, for Ua 
death would have killed her." 

I remained one day up there at the Tillage^ and 
was in time to fidlow their bodiet to the g»fe^ 



VANGELIS AND HIS NEW TEAR'S 
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Thb north wind was blowing pitileady ; afewsnow- 
flaket fluttered like batterflies, till they reeted upon 
the diy rooks, to mdi there. Down below, the sea 
was oorered with foam» and the son in the weit 
was red like a fioiy ball, in a deft whidi there 
parted the okmdi. Yangtflia was just ooming np 
finom the harbour, on his way home. " The eve of 
8t Basil,'' said h^ ''and New Tear^s Day to-morrow ; 
lei's go home. Let ns begin the year well ; per- 
haps we shall not quarrel any more. Perhaps God 
will enlighten the blessed woman, and for onoe in a 
way she may spare me those eorsed speeohes of 
hen^ that eot right to the heart Toall say that 
Fm as bad as she ; that I have noTor a good word 
tor her; that I spatter like a matoh at the smallest 
SKonse ; that I insolt the poor thing. The woman's 
not A bad sort Bah I A light head and a spioe 
of dbstinaqr— and the misohiers in it Then shell 
saj it is /who shoold be oodi, and not proroke Asr. 
At least tor th* sake of my poor, dear Pipina^ this 
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■qnaKMing oqgfai to eome to uk end, Mottcvteii^j 
I will tnni over anew leaf thit t«7 ni^t; and if 
•he mjB aoTthing; rU jiiat hold my tongoob and wo 
we iluJl hare ionia qvietnen. If I do ihat two 
or ilirea tima^ I ihall gat into the waj of it^ and 
ao wo ihall be at peace now and ofonnoni" 

With aaoh thoughts as these in his mind, YaDgelia 
airifod at his own house. It was daiker now. His 
entered, saw a good blaie in the fire-plao^ and on 
the fire a baking-pan. Little Pipina in her own 
coiner was watching the cake as it slowfy browned, 
and on the other side her mother, Scstea^ waa 
melting honej- IVoaen as he was with the cold» 
he came forward to the fire, and stietdied oat his 
hands to warm them. 

"Ah, it's the Tery deril outside to-night 1" 
said h^ looking at the fire, and trying to look 
pleasant: no easy matter, with his disagreeable 
bM. ''Ton there^ little one I How's the New 
Teai^s cake? not done yet, eh?* 

Little Pipina was a charming sight, as the fire 
shone upon her happy little ho^ She sat and 
watched the cake slowly browning, much as a 
young mother who sees her child bq;in to crawL 
What longing there was in that lode, and what 
lore 1 And erciy now and again she just touched 
the top with her finger-tip^ to see if it was burning. 
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"And whaXs the matter that you have come to 
us so eaily thk erening t* asked Soeana» poking the 
file to make it bum up. 

''Ah.wbat'tthematter.yesI It isn't New Tear 
everjrdayl" 

And Yangelis looked away, one hand spread to 
the fire» the other in the child's hair, caressing it 

'* Oloiy be to Qod, who heard me when I burnt 
the inoense this ereniug 1 And I told Him all about 
our misfortune^ how we squabble every day and 
every hour! as if we couldn't live in any other 
way!" 

''Come, never mind that now, but set the table; 
wete starving." 

And rather roughly he caught up the child upon 
his kneeSk to keep himself from getting angry, and 
saying something worse. The little girl turned, 
and looked at him thoughtfully. 

''What's wrong with you, my Pipina ? " said he. 

"What's wrong 1 you know what's wrong I" 
muttered Sosana^ snorting ; and got up to go out 
of the kitchen. 

^ Get thee behind me, Satan 1" muttered Yangelii. 

"What did you sayt" Sosana was back in a 
mcoMnt^ and called out from the door. Yangelis 
pat the child down, crying by this time, and 
frightened. He got up^ and went towards the 
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door, yellow am tulphur. He looked at lier wiA 
0jm wide open, and Mid : 

^ What did I lij t I Mid that 700 an alwajfa 
the MmOb liTing or djing; that't what I Mid I" 

The little girl oried aload, bat who had eyea fiir 
the little giil t The woman looked the man in the 
£Ekoe, and the man looked at the woman, like two 
wild beasts ready to fly at each othei^s throatiL 

Sosana was the first to shift her gaaa. She made 
the sign of the oroes, and calling on the Holy Tiigin 
to give her patience, turned to go oai 

The little giil gave one glance at the cake again. 

At the Mme moment* before Sosana had well got 
outside, Vangelis too turned towards the fire-plaoe, 
murmuring that it was not her bxdi but his, tor 
coming home so early, as if he did not know her. 

Again the child grew uneasy* She mw her 
mother going away; she knew what it all 
meant, and tried to be herself again, her eyea 
fixed on the ground in despair; for her sweet 
dream would ncTer be fulfilled, the cake in the 
midst and laughter and happiness all around. 

" If you repent coming home betimes once in n 
way, there's the door, and there's the taTsm l** 80 
spoke Sosana, all in a tremUe, with bittsrnsss ott 
her lips. 

The little girl trembled tea 
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^Aoouned thoa and thrice accunedl" cried 
yaiigeli% betide hinieeif, "thai tbouli not give 
a good ChristiAii time to breathe, even if he 
withes to do right I Serpenti thy bite is poison I '' 

Sostna stood still beside him ; she seemed sorry 
to have proroked him, and was considering what to 
say or to do to smooth him down. But what could 
smooth down Vangelis now? Without another 
word, and still more angry that bis wife had 
softened, he gave a kick to the New Tear's 
cake, and sent it spinning among the coals and 
ashes^ hurried out, and turned his back upon 
the house. 

Kerer was that Uaok evening forgotten by Pipina^ 
the unhappy giri who now minds our village church. 
Never did she foiget the tesis that she shed then, 
nor the deep grief that half killed her until she fell 
asleepi Only she tells the story sometimes when 
she is better, when she is not lying unconscious 
with a tsRiUe disease which overcomes her at 
intervaH and hat done to ever tince the wat quite 
a little child. The parentt have eatdn tour grapes^ 
and the childrsn's teeth art set on edge. 
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Tn spot whflfe stood tbe londy dmno of St Iky- 
jhoDBM WM not a spot to go into nptims ovir. 
Thflfe was not a tree neer h^ no water, and no col- 
titated land. Thorns as many as jon Eke ap 
above, along the hillside ; bat down bj the sei^ 
shore, round the barren walls of the lone^ shrine^ 
flf^mif caite bushes withoQt end. That must be tha 
place where the water from the hillside triekled 
down, hidden underground, and thooe bushes flour- 
ished exceedingly. After that you came to a 
delightful beach, coTcred with shingle, and beyond 
that the sea. 

There . was nothing unusual ; only bushes, hills» 
and sea. And yet^ when all the Yillage assembled 
here to do worship once in the year, bow fiur and 
delightful it was 1 It was my wont to go down 
and stand at a little distance to watch that picture 
which I can never forget ; the thousand hues of our 
island costumes, inside the roofless enclcsar% as 
many as could get in, and the rest all round. And 

I used to listen to their diants from afiur, and I 
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ooold tee the inoense lisiiig and spreading slowly 
among the brandies of the single tree that half 
orershadowed the little chapel ; at least, let ns call 
it a tree: a wild olive, half withered, the other 
half incessantly straggling for life, thanks to the 
brine scattered orer it by the north and "north-east 
gales — sach was the tree you saw, just a little 
higher than the bnsheSi Near me I had other 
music still, — the song of the larks. 

Hie son fell nerer upon that solitary nook till 
the mass was over. That sight, too, had a beauty 
ef its own ; to see for one whole hour the headlands 
at either side of the little bay all golden, while you 
did worship in the fresh cod of morning. 

As I stood there, drinking in with all my eyes, 
and with my whole being; those Tiiginal beauties, 
I eqned a lad descending the hillside, and stopping 
like myself at some little distance away to hear the 
service. My eyes fixed themselves upon him without 
any wish of mine. He was drest as poorly as you 
please, and he was bareheaded and barelbot A short 
pair of breeches left his feet and ^g bare to the 
knee ; bat those finely modelled limbs, with the 
soft down upon them, looking in the sunlight like 
iHOiias^ m|^t in truth have been the envy of a 
Uqjf s son. 80^ too^ his uncovered head, with its 
dusters of feir caik^ and his regular profile, fenli* 
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kit Dote^ the 9jm ML of lift^ Htm fidl lipn Hs 
■tood there like a ctetoe, and in thel poeeb with Us 
zoimd neok bent a little^ he made me think of 
thoee oU fignree which oar gieftt rtiirtwi need to 
oanre, end I mw thel the old etook is eier the 



I approeohed the boj,— I oovU not help it, I 
aiked him where he oeme firom, who liis fiKkher wui 
He WM the wm of IX^ow DezeropU* from the 
hemlet over the other nde of the hillf end he waftohed 
the goftts of flome proprietor, I fixget who he mm, 
I gave him n halfpenny, whieh he took diyly, as he 
taUced shyly with me. 

The congregation dispersed, and we went down 
to the sea-shore. I joined my people ; we fennd a 
jdace under a rock, gathered sticks and lit a fire ; 
then we boiled some coflfoe^ took out some of our 
delicate bisooits, and broke our fiui Afterwards^ 
as we sat throwing pebbles into the sea» and talk- 
ing, I said to one of my friends^ who was some- 
body in our own Tillage—'' I saw a lad this mocn- 
ing; on the ridge of that hill, whom yon must get 
away from his goats. It's a pity such a lad slumld 
be kist on the hills. Toull find him a little shy, 
bat he is sharp ; take him, and yooU not repent 
it Send him to school far two or three year% and 
then take him into the shop. Hell find his plaoa* 
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My firiand Urtened to mo, and foand a meani of 
getting hold of tho lad. 

• • • • • 

llany yean afterwaidi, on my return from 
aboad, I remained a few hours in town to rest 
myad( and to find a good hone. Ai I eat in a 
friend's shop waiting* in came a fine young fellow, 
whose handsome build and pleasant look caused me 
snrptissL 

'' I am that shopberd boy*** said he^ '' whom you 
met at St Tvyphonas' CSiapeL" 

Tbouf^ I had forgotten the story, it all came 
baek to my mind at onoe^ and I roee and emfaraoed 
him as if he had been my own boy ; and, gripping 
his hand, I asked what brought him to town. 

'' I Ii?e here now/ said he ; " and here I haTo 
been some five yearsi I came to better mysel£ 
Oloty be to God, I hsTo not fiuled. That shop 
opposite is mina I import my calicoes straight 
from Bngland.** 

** Ah I and now you are ridi, why won't yon 
come with me to our Tillage t Tou see, Fm going 
thsce^ poor as I am. Let's go together, and make 
your poor mother hmqpy I ** 

''Ahl the poor dearie gonel" said he^ with a 
sad smile. 

"OooM^ lad, to the place where your mother 
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deeps, and leftve this plaoe before ihiejjkjwihne,'' 
■aid I, Beriooaly, and caating a f^aooe upon him 
fall of meaning. 

" It is too late now/ he answered* " I got mar- 
ried over here some time ago." 

" All light, bring your wife with jou, and oome 
home and let other folks get rich. Bemember oar 
sweet home, my boy; remember that delightful 
hill, which you might turn into the hill of paradise 1 
You will find plenty and plenty to do there. 
Think of the gardens you can lay out^ and the 
houses you can build 1 " 

" Oh, I see I must tell you all, to show you that 
it is impossible. Don't you think I long and crare 
for it myself 1 But they won't hear of it, neither 
my wife nor her mother. They are grand folks 1 
They belong to the town. They wouldn't eren ge 
for a single day to see my humble village homei 
My wife doesn't care to hear about the place which 
knew me as a poor and sunburnt shepherd boy, as 
if it were not that hill that nursed this very heart 
of mine. . . ." 

And there he stopt, for there was a lump in 
throat, and his eyes were full of tears. 




0H4BON'S VICTIM 

It «m not quita u hour*! mlk from oar hooM to 
the Tilbge whan I mv Cbmn't 'Viotim the other 
dqr ftr the fint tiiiM Hor ttary I knew well 
I knew her nann, aad her &iiu]j. But it ao 
h^ipmed that in my Tiiita to that village I had 
n«T«r aeen Ownn'a Victim with mjr own eye& 

It waa a Satniday craning, and Tsspen had juat 
ended. I atood one momeat at the ohnroh door, 
and looked at the women coming oaL Then I 
entered the ohnnh onoe more to light my taper 
beftce the ahrine. When I had Ut the tt^er, and 
pnyed, I watt into the porob, and looked oat into 
the gmveyud wUdi lay beaide the ehnroh. And 
tbwo I »w a woman, all dreat in black, who lit » 
t^MT onr one of the graTea, and wafted ineenaa. 
Tbtmi aha pat down the oenaor before the taper, made 
Utoaign of the oroaa, and morcd towarda the gate, 
thooi^itftal, with downcaat ^ea, pale fao^ and on 
her Iqa a bittwniw that onited aa well with her 
leeka now aa the awae tn aM that they onoe moat 
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''ThAt's oar Chanm'a Victim/' «dd the ptiflfi on 
duty. " What numbers and numbers of women 
suffer firom the same incurable pain» and tbe nnme 
has dung to her out of them all 1 It is a strange 
world. And so jou will find in each Tillage but 
one ' light-o'-loye»' and one ' gossip/ nnd one adunm* 
lodged by all as the ' wise woman *."* 

• • . • . 

And now that we have seen this poor adopted 
child of Charon*% let us tell her story in a few 
words. 

She was an orphan girl, and eighteen years of 
age when her aunt found her a husband. The 
bride was pretty and good-tempered, the bridegroom 
a fine young fellow with a house of his own ; what 
more could you wish ? By-and-bye a little boy was 
bom to them, and with his first smile the plant of 
their bliss broke into fiower. 

But no long time did the little angel stay with 
them. He took wing ere the year was out^ and 
left them desolate. They would not be comforted. 
The mother reproached herself that she had left 
him now and then alone in his cradle while she 
went to the spring, — and would burst into weeping. 
And the &ther would reproach himself that once he 
frightened the babe to keep him quiet ; and he too 
wept like a little child. They sat both together of 
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an eremsg by the fireside, and all thejr «dd was 
aboQt their darling. 

A whole winter pawed in this way. But when 
the next winter earner they had half forgot their 
little boy ; and with the spring came a seoond child 
to them, a giri this time. There were the same 
rejoicings, the same caresses, perhaps the same 
scoldings when baby cried. Bnt the pity of it, 
their lock was the same as before, and this poor 
little one stayed no longer than the last So joy 
once more took wings and flew from their dwelling, 
and once more began weeping, and lamentation, 
and woe. 

It mij^t have been three months after they lost 
their baby, that Lampros's master (the great man of 
the jdace) cidered him to travel orer to Boumelia 
to anange some business for him, as he was being 
defraoded by hii agenta. 

Another misfortone this I First death, then 
parting I Their hearU almost brokei Still they 
said, ''Let ns be patient; it is not for long." 
So Lampfoa left hii wife in her aont's charge, 
and departed. 

The poor feDow did not know how ho loved her 
natil he had to part He was broken-4iearted over 
a an, and he had nothing to console him bat his 
and hen^ both f nil of longingi and aigfaa. 
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"God Iw pniwd," ■!» wrote to him oooe, 
" that it will not bt long boftm I ban my dnr 
Iwl agsin." 

And if she had ooljr known 1 lAmproe on hi* 
amval fbond ewything in confnaian. Ha would 
have to ataj at least one year to gather in the 
c^tital of bit roaster's which had been scattered to 
the fimr winds. He tried to master oooiage — 
" Conrege I " came ont of his heart with a si^;^ And 
how coold he write and tall herT It wonid kill 
her, poor thing ; better to keep pntting it off from 
da7 to day. It was bnt a year, and a year wiU 
have an end. Only he must write to her erery 
week. And every week he wrote, and his wi& 
answered with half-suppressed impatience, which 
would have become a hearty fit of passion if she 
could have spoken to him. Thanks to the mastor, 
who pitied them, one day she learned the trnth, 
and he quieted her, and took her prmnise to be 
patient for a few months yet. 

All mouths pass away, and so did these. It 
was a spring day, St George's Fenst, and all the 
village was starting out for the fesst. Her good 
neighbours pitied the poor woman, and did their 
best to persuade her to come along with them. 
Why not go out and enjoy herself a little t I«m- 
proa must find her well and strong, not pale as she 
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was tbeiL Her aimt nod the nme, and mnoh 
igiinst her will, she went to joiii the throng. 

• • • • • 

'' Hony up, Mitro, hurry up, let's get in before 
dark ; an hour more, and there we are 1 " 

It was Lampros addressing his muleteer on the 
erening of the feast of St Qeorge. He had get 
away fimn Roumelia a fortnight earlier than he 
expected, perhaps wishing to give his wife a little 
surprise. 

He was almost beside himself as he rode over the 
hills and through the woods. He talked to himself, 
he called out greetings, be laughed ; he could see 
her before him already, his beknred wife in their 
peaoeful home, sitting in a comer beside her aunt ; 
perbi^ she was writing to him her last letter. 

Another half hour, and they got up to St 
Qeoige's. There was a regular pandemonium over 
there ; all the field echoed with songs. 

<<See my hide I" said he to himself, ''too late to 
take the poor dear to the feast I Never mind, 
darling, we hare the Feast of our Sariour, and then 
youshall seel" 

Scarce had the words left his lips when he met a 
procession of men and girls returning to the Tillage, 
and sbging as they went The sun had not quite 
sel^ so he could stai see then. He knew thsm 
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aU, and greeted them with a voioe that tiemUad 
with hia great joy. Before one fidr form he waa 
brought np short Who could it bet How ra» 
markably like his wife I As he looked at her thiis^ 
she heard her husband's name running firom lip to 
lip, cried out — '' My husband I ** and fell swooning. 

Lampros remained <m his horse still as a stooa, 
and could not find a word to say. A tecxiUe 
thought, like a sword-thrust^ ran through his mind, 
ffis wife at the feasts in a crowd of giris and maa I 
And he had thought of her shut up in her homei 

His mind could bear no more. He puQad tlia 
dagger firom his belt^ and at the moment when tha 
women were trying to arouse the feinting woman 
to life, he fell to the ground, bathed in his ow^ 
blood. 



DIAMANTO 

Tee norih wind tliat night had done its work well; 
and when day dawned, and Diaminto looked firom 
her window upon the world outnde, when at last 
■he ooold distingaiih aea from mountain, and nearer, 
ooold make oat the roofs of her friends' dwellings, 
her eje saw nothing bat iddes hanging from tile 
or spoat, signs of the rainy southern gale of 
yestereen, all frown, ere dawned at last the mom 
of Epiphany. 

DiamantOb being only a girl, did not think it 
neoessaiy to got ap in time to go to choroL Get 
ap she did, howoTer, before sanrisa She lit the fire 
and pat the hoase tidy,and by the time that the deep 
Uae of hearen grew more open and more dear, 
die took her stand near the window, with the fire- 
pan beside her, and thers^ each wing of the window 
dosed, tamed her gaae charohwards. 

It was the boor when the oongregation goes forth 
to the rifer for the easting of the cross. It was 
impossible to see the people as they emeiged bom 
the diueht ofon thoagh (far the distanoe was not 
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great) DiAmanto ooald hear the pathetic aound of 
their pflalmody. Bnt it was not long ere the pro* 
cesrioD came fall in Tiew : first the priests, in their 
gold embroidered yestments, gospel in hand, chant- 
ing the Baptism of our Lord ; behind them the 
acolytes, two and two, bearing each a banner, or the 
glittering pictures ct the cherubim ; then the singers 
and the intoning choir ; and lastly, the nerer-end- 
ing crowd of men and women, the people of three 
parishes, all joined for this solemn, ceremony, and 
so many that the cherubim already sparkled on the 
sands ere the last of the crowd were seen. They 
looked like a swarm of human ants. When all were 
arrived, the solemn rite was to begin. The waters 
were to be blest, and then a golden cross cast in, for 
which the boldest and hardiest were ready to dive 
and fetch it out again. 

This scene Diamante watched with great emotion 
and eagerness ; not so much because of the beau^ 
of the picture— and beautiful it was, with the son 
now slowly rising as the procession halted at the 
mouth of the river, a mile or so firom the villsge 
but she knew that somewhere in that crowd 
her lover« the brave young Yannaros, who had 
all his youth and manhood on the foam of the seik 
He knew not the meaning of fear or cold. Only 
the evening before, the eve of the Epiphany, he had 
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CQoie with lome friends to hb lorei^s home to drink 
a diam of mastiek ; end as thej drank, she herself 
pouring the liquor for them, he had told her that 
on the morrow he himself meant to dive in and 
hring up the cross. Diamante knew him, her 
mother knew, and so did Mistress Barbara^ all 
knew how determined he was. God forbid that 
thej should say him nay I For their hearts went 
cot to him ; and a better husband than he could 
none be found* 

That b the reason why Diamante was watching, 
with desire and a beating heart 

" How bitter cold I " said she to herself, watching 
the steam that rose from the troubled waves out at 



But she looked again at the sun ; she looked at 
the dierubim flashing in its rays ; and marked the 
ioe on the house-rooft, now bq[inning to melt and 
drip; and consoled herself by thinking, that when 
the time came to cast in the crossy it would not be 
quite so cokL 

Thus passed half an hour or so. - And now her 
eyes were fixed more firmly than ever upon the 
nwm. But so fiur away, and with a crowd so thick 
thronging about the stream, what could she sect 
She eouM see nothing at all, and could distinguish 
aothiag soDOspi the wild throbbing of her own heari^ 
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A little iriiilt tad die people Ugm te 
Now die eittw^ end enMeed liemlC pnjn^ ev 
Le^ to ibfgive her tliei ell tUi tune ehe Wd 
neg l ected die Imniiiv of die inewM^ mXSng end 
ganiig ee if it were only eone eomnwn fteet dej. 
And ee now die wnved the oinear beftm die duine^ 
die ge?e ^^•"W to our Le^ tfaet eit leet tkeit nnd 
end nnieeeoneUe diviaig wee over end done. A 
eodden thoiq^t oeme tliei periiepe he wee drowned I 
Then onoe moie die fell to eeger pnym 

** Now to the fire»* aeid dM^ wh« thk wee done. 
She heeped on the fiiel, poUog it vp^ te nnkn ell 
Teedy for her oU mother, who wee tore to come in 
whatever happened, and bring perhape a ne j ghbo nr 
or two, to aoek a faieooit in their ooffiM^ end lunpn a 
chat 

It was broad day by now. The eondiine wee 
eToiywhere, and ereiywhere could be heeid telkinf 
and the aoond of Toiooi. And now the giil*e heaii 
was at reet^ and die leng eoftly to herodf ee Am 
went to and fino patting thinge to rightii 

All of a sodden, she drew heredf np atilC her 
eyoe wide open, one hand resting ageinst the well 
and the other to her cheek, her eer tuned te the 
door, thai she might beer the better. There wns 
no mistake, poor giri ; thai sound wee the eound ef 
mourning. 
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Jnsi M she mored towards the door, her unhappy 
mother entered, a kerchief wrapped about her face, 
and pale as death, panting, like one demented. 

'' M7 ehild, my ehild I He is gone, our dear 
one^ our laddie, he is swallowed up in the swollen 
river I " She cried aloud, and fell upon the ground, 
and not another word. 

After her came the women of the neighbourhood, 
and came their Mends, in came the comrades of 
Tannaros; what they could they did, saying what 
the heart bids at the time of such calamities ; and 
the old parish priest came with them, and told 
poor Diamante that it was the Almighty that had 
taken hsr own dear one to his arms; but all in 
Tain. IVom that day lip nerer smiled within that 
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" HxBX ia another Bpecdmen — ^Eoatm^hlris 1 And 
it's not ao loag ainoe it tu^ipened to him. ^Mik to 
Mm, he looks wJt yon with eyn dim ■■ if in a 
dream. Wut for hii answer, sad he givw yoa 
never a word. The bet is, it runs in the &mify. 
His &ther, too, wu always a mnddle-head, bat 
only up to a certain point ; with this poor fellow 
there's no limit, and it's all up with him. As for 
that only son of his, that pretty hoy — what a {uty I 
and what a misfortune for his mother 1 " 

" You are mistaken," said I to my friend, who 
made these remarks to me the other day as the 
man in question passed slowly by outside, basket in 
hand. " In this case the madness, if madness it be, 
has not passed from father to son, but from son to 
&ther. The poor fellow oame and told me when first 
he perceived that he was not quite in his right mind. 
It is a nd atoiy, but you ought to hear it ; peitape 
it may do yon good, as you are younelf fond of 
flying in a passion. 

" It ia now five yean since Koutosaphiria marrisd. 
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Toa remember hofwfarighi he waa daring his fiuwt year 
of wedded lifoi It waa in the second that miaforiime 
came ; then it waa he told me about it Thftt 
little lad waa the joj of both of theoL His wife, 
ya8ilfn% waa aoeostomed ereiy morning to put 
awaj the bedding and make the room tidy ; then 
ahe g»Te the diild in chaige of his Ikther, who took 
him down into the kitchen, aometimea singing him 
songs, sometimes fondling hint Thftt became quite 
a part of the nmnd of household duties. Then he 
would sit by his child's side, feed him, and prattle 
to him. One morning Koutonphiris waa not quite 
well, and aa ill luck would hare it, the child waa 
not well either. The child b^gan to cry. It cried, 
and the more ita lather aoothed it aa he went down- 
stairs, the more the boy screamed. He was cutting 
his teeth, and it hurt him, he couldn't say what 
the matter waa, ao he cried. Zaphiria entered the 
kitchen, got ready the baby'a food, took him up 
gently. But it waa of no uae ; keep still the child 
would not Just aa he b^gan to sip Us coASm, and 
pscbapa get a little patience, the diild b^gan to 
snream kuder than ever. Zaphiria grew wild. He 
aeC down hia cup^ up went Ua hand, and down it 
came with a tremendoua alap on the diild's ri^^t 
ear, wUdi siknced the poor little Mow. In a 
It he saw what he had doue^ but it waa toor 
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late. He caaghi him up^ IdaBed him, fondled him, 
hugged him to his fareast The child waa tiembliiig 
dightly, aad blue in the &oe. Zaphiria waa mad 
with grief, and fear thai his wife might find oat 
what he had done. He sprinkled the ohild with 
water, dandled him up and down, hdd him thia 
way and that way, and brought him half baok to 
consciousness, then the poor little one b^gan to cry 
again. He cried, but not with a foil healthy sound 
as before ; this was a kind of low choking murmur. 
In this pitifol way the child has cried ever aincsb 
and so he talks, and laughs, and always will The 
box on the ear has made him an idiot. 

" His mother did not find out, and I hope she 
never may, what happened on that ill-omened 
momlDg. One called it the evil eye, another I 
know not what, but the truth she never heard. 
They brought the unhappy child to me for my 
opinion. I asked them if it had fallen down and 
had a blow, if it had been firightened, but no, there 
was nothing of the sort I did what I could, but 
it remained incurable, and will always bo so, 
incurable as the sorrow of the poor mother. 

" Well, as to Zaphiris. What torment he sufiBnred 
when he came to see me some months later, and 
confessed all to relieve his mind, as he could no 
longer keep his teirible secret to himself. At 
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tfaMi^ b« told ne, be beoun* u one mad. He 
1^ ftmke of Bi^te, and u he thooght how be 
bid bed mtek a little angel in the hotue, and 
ftr oiM intKMMnt 07 bad pat oat the light of 
IMMB with a eaTage blow, he, the child's own 
fc th tr, wbo lored him m the ^iple of his ejre, 
iriw me eo praod of him, who fondled him and 
tti bim morning bj morning like a little Inrd 
— for him (nid be) to go and kill the child, 
kOl three livee at one Ml blow — he ooold aUj 
ia bed no Icnger. He wonld rise, telling hii 
wib that he bad loit hie aleep again, and go 
oat into the garden, where be stalked ap and 
down like » ^lost His wife kept ber eje on 
bim, aod . saw bow be soffend ; and thinking 
that he was distnswd beoaaae of the incom- 
jnbennUa illness of the child, forgot the diild, 
and began to think of tiie father. 

" In the daTtime again, Zaphiris, in dire despair, 
kept &r aw^r from ererjbodf ; and there felt the 
■ante torments and misery. He walked he knew 
■ol whither, end sometimes found himself at 
iBOthcr TiUagSL ^Dien he woold retam at the 
top of bis speed, to get home bafcr* evening 
for bar his wile ihoold be alarmed. He would 
entsr the booss to take another look at the 
eUld, iriuA kj sabdned. shrinking, pale^ with 
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little to say and ever thoee low groans without 
appetite, withoat life, with ill-lubk in its glances ; 
and he woold watch the mother tending it^ ganng 
upon it with grief and yearning, crooning Inllabieap 
taming her tearfbl eyes towards her hnshand as he 
came in, restless, ontwearied, despairing! How 
could a heart bear all that! The heart of 
Zaphiris broke; he became like the boj, an 
idiots shrinking, sabdaed; his conscienoe smote 
him upon the head harder fitf than thai lu- 
forgotten blow which he had dealt to hie sosi; 
and now no one lives in that deserted hoiii% 
except the tme-hearted wife who cares tot him» 
and bears the burdens of them all I" 



i 



UNCLE TANNIS AND HIS DONEET 

If Unde Taimis has hii itory, he owes it to that 
donkej of his. That donkej — Qrinle they caUed 
him, and we will call him Qrisile too— that donkej 
worked well for his linng, from the first hour that 
his back knew the pack-saddle. That donkey 
Grissle was a lucky donkey, in spite of all the 
hard work he did for a livelihood. Gristle was 
a donkey of character, and he showed lus character 
when Unde Tannis had kept him six months har- 
nessed at the winch by his well, six hot summer 
months that might have taken the heart out of 
a lion; and tot all that Grisile never lost his 
strength in that yoke^ nor his great voice^ — ^nor 
the aest with which he eqoyed himself, irhen 
from time to time the master loosed him to get 
a whi£E of air in the fields, to refresh himself with 
the young grass. 

When Unde Tannis lost his garden, nothing was 
left to him but Griole. Griisle was lus friend, Us 
tetone, his mainstay. With Griade he woAed, to 
GrinU he talked. Up and down the hill where 
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the Tillage was he went with his Grinlfl^ and tliera 
was no kind of merchandise, no fodder, firuit^ or 
firewood, that did not go bj way of Griale'a 
crossed back, before it came into the neighbour- 
hood where Uncle Tannis lived. 

It was as though Uncle Tannis and his Grisde 
were one and indiTisible. Together they ate, together 
thej walked, and thej slept together. Bight awaj 
on the outskirts of the village was Uncle Yannia in 
a hut all by himself, and Qrissle in the yard. Early 
in the morning out came Undo Tannis to the 
door, and his first good-morning was for Qfinle. 
Then Grizzle would turn his head towards his 
master, then pricked up his ears with affection and 
joy, and looked at him with a roguish twinkle 
in deep black eyes that any young maiden might 
hare envied. 

At other times again, when at work, if the heat 
was great and the load very heavy, and if Qriale 
chanced to be in a bad temper, or annoyed beyond 
endurance, and so was not so eager as might be for 
the dimb, Uncle Tannis would lose patience with 
him, and speak to him in words that no man ooold 
have endured ; and yet Grizzle did endure it, and 
took no offence ; for he knew that Tannis had a 
stick, though he never used that stick until he saw 
that words were of no use. The donkey was more 
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'•eniibk tban numy men, who never think of giving 
way to you, or agreeing with anything, no matter 
how reasonable, nnless they see and feel yonr power, 
either on their hacks or elsewhere. 

A henno donkey was Oriade, a discreet master 
was Uncle Tannis. And that was the reason that 
Ofissle lived for many years, and helped his master 
as never donkey helped master before. 

Bnt everything in this world comes to an end, 
and there came an end to the inseparable friendship 
of Uncle Tannis and Orijesle. 

The loving pair were climbing the hiU, one mid- 
day, in the month of Aagost^ with a load of grapes. 
It was the vintage, and they had no time to lose ; 
the doslets of froit lay about in the vineyards, cut 
ready to carry off and press, and to be made into 
treaele,and most, and wine. This was their third trip. 
Three trips more most be made^ and no time had 
they either to stop half-way or to refresh themselves. 
Undo Yannis was an old man by now, bot Qrisile 
was older. Qriade was no longer fresh and skittish 
asofyova. 

* Qoidc, you rascall" eried Undo Tannis hoarsely 
to him. '*Qaidcl we have three more loads to 
carry, and then you shall have melon-rind with 
your fted this evening. Hi ! kcTs get on, you 
bfvlel' 
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And Griflde tried to trot ; bat his legs trambled, 
his ears were down, he gasped. With a gaqi be 
stopped stock still ; his knees gave way, and down 
he went, his white belly uptamed to the son, his 
feet in the air, and the baskets of gnqpes behind 
him. 

Undo Tannis ran up in distress; never befiMe 
had such a thing happened to Qrissla He b^gan 
to nnlooee the fastenings of the load, which was 
tight round Orisile's girth, and hindered his braath- 
ing. With his knife he cut the &stenings» eased 
the load as much as he could, then took hold of the 
baiter and tried to pull Qrizzle up. 

" Gome, old boy, get up ; poor fellow, get np, we 
have three jouroeys more ! Get up ; you shall 
have a feed of barley to-night I Tou desenre it, 
poor old chap ! Up with you, my Gristle ! * 

But Grizsle could not get up. 

Uncle Tannis stooped, and patted his back, his 
neck, his snout, and then another pulL Bat no 
result ; Grizzle did not get up. 

Then a fear came into his mind that something 
was the matter with Grizzle ; perhaps — and the 
mere fear made him sit down, to lean against some- 
thing and take time to recover, to get strong enough 
to look at bis eyes, and see whether he breathed ; 
to see if bis Grizzle were still alive 
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He Mit panting; overwhelmed with grief, and 
with the efibrt of loosening the load» and easing the 
baskets^ with polling away at the halter to get 
Gfinle up, with the terrible heat of the son that 
biittered him as it beat npon his head. 

He sat down ; and get np again he could not 
He had only oome as fiur as a rock, half way np 
the hill, with nerer a soul in sight to come and 
poor him a drop of water to help him. 

Suddenly he again thought of his poor Qrizzle, 
and tried to crawl to the place where he lay on his 
side, to coax him and make him get up ; to get on 
his hmck then and go to his little hut, where they 
might both rest and let the grapes look after them- 
selTea. 

But Uncle Tannis could not get up. The more 
he thought about getting up the deeper he sank in 
thai fidntness that had come over him ; deeper and 
•▼er deeper ; and now not a thought was left in his 
mind except the wish to stretch his hand out upon 
Grinle, and give him to know thai he was near 
him» thai he was tired out too^ and thai he would 
lie by his side till they recorered. 

The old man gathered all his remaining strength 
and stretdied out his hand. 

Heavily M the hand upon the lifeless nedt of 
Griole. As the hand fell, so it lay ; and so lay 
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the old man, motioalesB, ■poechloi, iDseoaiblflL 
Not a gleam of light shone now in hia atji^i^^ 
mind, and not even the ants and the fliea oooU 
tonnent him now. Only the son beat npon him 
as he slept his eyerlasting sleep, doee bj his 
Grizzle's side — ^his heroio Grissle, who died in har- 
ness, like a soldier at Us post 

The next day yon ooold see nothing in thai 
spot but a few grapes scattered about The 
old man. Undo Tannis^ had been buried at 8t 
Marina's, a little way aboTOb and poor GxijBle Imd 
been thrown over the precipice below. 

Grizzle was not buried, even though be had 
worked all his life long. But the birds had pity on 
him, and bared all his white bones, and the son 
wanned them, and the rain washed them dean, 
until they too disappeared, and nothing at all 
left of poor Grizzle but this little story. 



LOVE IN THE TRAIN 

A DAT or two mnce we were in Father Nioodemiu' 
oell, four monka» aad round the fire-pan we talked. 
Ontdde bellowed the atom, and the clearer we 
heard it^ we huddled all the closer around the fire. 
But^ apart firom the fire, apart from our rum, we 
had the summer in our hearts. And even if there 
were white hairs in our beards, they only serred 
the better to set off the ruddy brightness in the 
cheeL Our eyes flashed, and on our lips — all that 
could be seen of them when we laughed through 
the bushy beaida— was TiTid Am, shrewdness, and 
innocent roguery. 

We had an hour or two before us ere we need 
retire tot the night One of us said, " Lads, we see 
litUe of the world here. We have neither town nor 
Tillage, only a hill, with four-and-twenty Brethren 
and a few beasts Of psalms and hymns we have 
enough and to spare in churcL But a man wants 
to see the wcdd sometimes, and I propose, brothers, 
thai we see the world to-night ; and see it with the 
eyes of our mind, since we cannot see it in the flesh. 
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Gome, let one of m tell m the beet etoiy of bis 
experience in the world; bashfolneM and Uee 
avMint 1 Let's see how he enjojed lifo befero be 
came under the yoke. There's no wrong in it^ ao 
don't be afraid. He that doesn't do it talka aboat 
it; and he that says nothing thinks the mora. 
And for us» better than doing or thinking is to talk, 
and get it off our minds, and it will senre to paM 
the time pleasantly." 

This little sermon pleased us all, and we at onoe 
agreed to the proposal And we agreed that tbe 
proposer himself should tell tbe sioiy. Father 
Timotheos. 

So Father Timotheos began as follows : 
" My brethren, the story I am about to tell you 
is no great afibir, but it has remained in my mind, 
and nothing could ever remove it It is now some 
fourteen years ago, when I was Deacon to my dear 
old Bishop. The poor fellow suffered from a cheat 
complaint, and at the time travelled to Pkria for 
the doctors to see it The doctors saw it^ and we 
saw Paris with all its glories. After a week's stay, 
we took our tickets for Marseilles. As we journeyed 
^f to Marseilles, somewhere about midnight, three or 

four hours after the start, the train stopped at a 
station ; I forgot to tell you that we two had tbe 
carriage to ourselves, the old Bishop and L Tbe 
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Bithop was adeep in one oom&t, and I wai sitting 
in the other oorner and trying to deep; but the 
stoppage of the train awoke me, and I got up to see 
where we were. As I looked ont^ the door opened, 
and in got an old gentleman and a damsel with 
him. And another man, as old as the firsts stood 
outside with baskets, bags, bottles, and all that sort 
of thing, whidi he handed in one by one to his 
friend, talking all the while in Frenoh. What he 
was saying I don't know ; but it seemed to me that 
the old gentleman outdde was the father of the 
girl, and the dd man who had got in was some 
kind of relation, or protector, or guardian. Then 
the girl stooped forward and kissed the old gentle- 
man outdde, the door dosed, and the train was off 
agiin. 

'' Now, my boys, I must tell you that I was not 
a Teiy handsome deacon. But this beard of mine ** 
— ^Father Timotheos stroked it as he said the words 
— ''was black then, and my bob was bright with 
youth, under my brand-now priest* s hat 

*"But the girl,' you will cry, * we want to hear 
about the girl's looks, not yours 1 ' 

"Well, now tor the girL Have you erer q>ened 
a casket and suddenly behekl a fine diamond f Do 
yon remember how your eyes were daided fay its 
briUiant rays f Bven so did that angd shed radi- 
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ftnoe around, m she sat in the oomer ofipoaite ma^ 
in a orimaon mantle, and drew up the UadL ireil 
which covered her lovely Cmo. What ejea she had 1 
what great Une eyea I what lipe I— ^like a roeebiid 
trying to open 1 Her hot waa roonded, with a fine 
contour. And aa for colour, you would have oalled 
hers the colour of dawn'a first Uuah. 

" The girl took her aeat^ and glanced at ua each 
in turn, the fiiahop and ma The old man waa 
atill standing before her, and making her comfisri- 
able. He must arrange the dark rug over her 
knees, relieve her of the hat which she took oS, 
showing her golden hair, put a kind of cover abont 
her head, something of blue silk, with patterns in 
gold embroidered upon it, enough to bewitch you, 
even if you were a bishop.^ The Bishop all this 
while was fast asleep opposite, lying at full length 
with his head muffled up. And I was the only one 
who saw it. 

"Then the old man took a place beside her, 
rolled up his own feet in another rug, took off hia 
hat, put on a black travelling-cap, and with a glance 
at me, and a few words to the girl that might have 
meant how oddly I was dressed, turned away and 
closed his eyes. Now and .again he half opened 
them, to see if the girl wanted anything, bat ahc 

> Biaho|M art tlwjn oalibat* in Ui« Oritk Oborok. 
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too WM hj this time trying to sleep heraelC She 
was a diTine image of beaaty» as she lay with her 
bead indiiied to one side, and her eyes olosed 

'* I pretended to sleep too, and I wanted to deep. 
' What's the use of watching her T' said I to myself. 
' She must be a girl jost set free from sohooL Her 
eyM are the eyes of a child. She will never set foot 
in oar CSathedral ; and that Cathedral I will never 
leave. So good night to her, and sweet sleep. All 
the same, FU open my eyes and see if she is asleep.' 

''I q>ened my eyes; the old man was really 
asleep now, and my Bishop the sama Bot as for 
the girl, my eyes seemed to catch a glance of hers. 

*' Again I closed my eyes. What shall I do now T 
open them.again T And if she sees me, I shall pat 
myself to shama Why shame, however T If she 
sees me, she will be looking too. Well, let's open 
them and try. 

"I q>ened my eyes onoe more, and saddenly. 
The bir one could not stand it ; she shut hers very 
quickly, but not before I could see she had been 
watching me. Well, what was I to do now I had 
made her angry f I must shut mine again, and go 
to sleqib and let us all resk 

•* Sleep and rest, indeed I The devil himself had 
got into me^ and poured an unseen fire through my 
blood. My head went round, and on trying to re- 
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pMt MMM pngrar to iqrMtf; I Mold Mt nM«A«r ft 
ifeglemrd. Agiimt my will I fcfl iMnkfaf igria 
of tboM Una «7«i Om moM |^aiie% I Onq^ aad 

" And OBM agwui I opaoad bj ajw : htn wm% 
(Aot ; I mig^t gMt it my «tn, Ky gwt dnnk m 
■11 bar maidaB baw^. I tried to tcuti a mn— tin 
inflttanaa ow bar, to aarako bar, tbat A» mif^ 
opan bar oyaa and look vgoa. mt, now tbat mj 
mind bad no ibana left, oo^ lonj^ indaaaribdilaL 

" And now it waa bar tnm, and aD «f a ■aJdaa 
■be opanad bar afaa apon nat. 8ba anr I wis 
watohing bar, tbe witdi I Om opanad tban, and 
fixed tbem npon met Thia aotod aa a diann npoo 
me, and I kept mine open toa I bebdd bar 
tenderij and calmlj, io aa to oaaaa ao alaim. ^r 
look waa (nil of innocenoe and of aympatby ; no ill 
thing oonld loik in aooh a mind aa hara. Wa looked 
npon eacb other tbns a long timet We gand, and 
by degroea tbe eyea of ewh bagaa to ahina witb knw 
•nd aweetneaa. We bad no reewre left now ; wo 
fslt foil tniat, for each bad aean the otber'a boacL 
Then vna tbe thooght that wa ware patfaet 
itnngeri^ tbat after the morrow wo aboold aarar 
moat again, thia too gave oa greater oonfidonoai W« 
gaaed, and namr Mt tbat wo bad enoogb «f tbin 
bleaaadneaa. We GbU into » golden draam anid 
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tlio0e hmg, neTer-ending looka Her soul entered 
within me, and my aool entered her, and embracing 
with oar eyea we plonged in deptha unfathomable. 
Onr hearta knew that for na the eye waa all, and 
other Uin impoarible ; and with that skill and 
power whieh the heart alone knows, concentrated 
all the joy of lore into that union from eye to 
eye. 

'' An hour passed by thus, and the old men still 
slept; but her friend did not seem to sleep veiy 
heavily ; if he had, Qod knows whether I should not 
hare risen to approach her sida Indeed, without 
thinking; I actually made a moTement ; like light- 
ning she checked me, with a significant look at her 
deepbg friend. I understood, and made as though 
to turn orer oo the other aide, to sleep the easier. 
Ilien we closed our eyes again, both of ua; we 
closed our tjm, and when I thought once more to 
open them, one loud, long ahriek of the engine 
awoke ua alL 

''The old man leaped to his feet; the Bishop 
moved, and b^gan to cough. The girl got up too 
(by thia time the train was at a standstill), and 
eachanged her embfoiderod head-corer for the hat ; 
the old man collected their traps; and they psepaied 
to descend. The man went first ; the girl, as die 
fbilowed, threw me a handkerohieC* 
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** Where's the handkeiehief now I* aaked Father 
PerthenioSy impatiently. 

''Gone I I diopt it in the sea on oar TOjsge 
from Mameillea Why should I keep the handker- 
ohief T Brethren^ that lore was a whole Hfatie^ 
to me, though it lasted bat an hoor. And the 
memory of it has remained deep within my hearty 
where no handkerchiefs can be hidden, yet there is 
room to hide a whole he 
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Whut Father TimothecMi had made aa end of his 
tale, we were all aony that it was so short, and 
that there was no seoond chapter to that stoiy of 
the train. 

''If thafs the kind of story you want,* said 
Father EsXnos, taming a little, '' I ooald tell yon 
another ; only it's rather late, and we ought to go 
to bed early to-day.** 

'•My dear feUow, what's that?" cried Father 
Kallfnikos; "a winter nighty and you're afraid of 
losing one hooi^s sleep? Come, tell us your stoiy, 
and while you talk FU roast you some chestnuta** 

So FUsios began. 

'' This love in the train, which Father Timotheos 
has just been describing, puts me in mind of a trip 
I made from one island to another, selling cmcifizes 
from Mount Athos^ I was travelling on one occa- 
sion from Imbres to Lemnos, in order to get a 
passage across here ; not much cf a joumqr thai 
A little journey* but a big storm I I had as faUow- 
tnmllsn a certain fiunily, fiithsr, mother, two boys 
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and one girl. They were gcnng to be pteeent at a 
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''Hardly had we left the harbour when the daooe 
began. The caiqoe wai toaied up and down like a 
bit of melon-peel on those maddened wavei» the 
tackle creaked, the sails flapped in the wind, and 
the water dashed np on ns and poured over the 
gonwale like a river. Not a soul was on dedc, 
except the sailors ; everybody else was down below, 
and imagine how happy we were I As if the 
trouble outside was not enough, there were the 
women shrieking. And the vows they made to the 
Holy Mountain 1 I am always quite comfortable at 
sea, so I thought I would go on deck, to huddle 
down in some quiet comer, come what would ; bat 
I was rather afraid that the sailors might lay the 
storm on my shoulders, and say I had brought it ^ ! 
So I stayed below after all, and spent the time in 
watching these poor folk from Imbros. Sometimes 
I brought them water, sometimes I arranged their 
pillows, and so the hours passed. At last night 
came on, and we went to sleep. 

"Towards dawn the caique suddenly became quiets 
We heard shouts up on deck, ' hurry up ' and ' look 
alive there,' talking, the captain's orders, and last 
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of all the anchor. We ooald not have arrived to aoon, 
with each a tempeet^ and the wind from the north ; 
we must have cast anchor somewhere until the 
storm should pass^ I hurried up on deck, and 
what should I see but the coast of the mainland 
somewhere over against TenedosI We had gone 
back instead of forwards. 

'' We all went up on deck. All around was a 
wilderness, wild mountains covered with trees» in 
which were birds whose song reached us bj the 
strand, and what a strand I There was not a print 
of human foot on that virgin shore, nothing but 
long lines one above the other, made faj the waves 
on the white sand. 

''We got out our provisions, the women lighted 
a fire behind a rock a little further inland, and then 
we sat and break&sted. Then our skipper told us 
we should stay there till midday, when the wind 
would change. Well, we did what we could to fill 
up the time ; one went this way, one the other, 
until midday should oome. 

" The skipper and the old Lnbriote went off to the 
right with a gun, as there was said to be good sport 
thers^ The boys with their sister, who was about 
siiteen, went straight inland, where there were said 
to be flowem The mother, a woman who could 
BQi jet have past her ftrtieth year,— eo much said 
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her bright eye and ruddy lip, apMrt firom other ngne 
which there is no need to mention in each m oom* 
pany is this, — she ttoyed behind to colleet her 
belongings end give them to the cefain-boy to pat 
on boeid. I thought I would follow the oihen 
towards the rights and stroll after the hontenL 
But down to the left something caught my eye on 
the top of a little hill, something that might be m 
chapel, or a shepherd's hut^ or anything of thai 
sort Well, I thought I would go and find oat 
what it was; and thither I wended my way. In 
half an hour I was at the spot It was neither 
shepherd's hut nor deserted chapd; a heap of 
stones piled one upon another, a rock with a wild 
olive tree on the other side, and in the middle a 
trench with musk and other such plants growing in 
it. There I took my seat and looked around ine» 
mightily refreshed by those virgin beauties^ inimit- 
able, innumerable. About this time the wind had 
fallen, and the sea below was a picture of happinessL 
And there, as I sat» what should I see before me 
but the Imbriote woman ! 

" ' Qod bless you, my good woman, what do yoo 
want here T ' said L ' Don't you see that here wm 
are together alone, and your husband may come 
and throw us both into the sea f Back with yoo 
if you love your children ; back, ma'am, and pluck 
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flowen with them ; and ni stay Wa till midday, 
fiv saeh beauty as this one does not see ereiy day 
in the year!' 

«««Tat, tot^ why shoddn't I i^»j. too. Father I 
Haven't I got a jMOr of eyes as well as yon ? As 
for my husband, yon needn't be afraid. I lost my 
way, and I didn't know where I was ooming. Your 
holiness wiU go down this way, and 111 go that ; 
one of ns will start half an hour before the other; 
and there yon are. Not a soul can see us here." 

~And down die sat dose beside me and gave 
me a misehieroos looL 

''And God aboTol" said L 

''God never told as not to have a little love 
now and again." 

"And die leant against me as she spoke, panting 
from the dimb^ with cheeks red as a rose, it might 
have been from the ezerdse, it might have been 
for some other reason— and eyes brighter than 
ever. 

" I reoognised that here was a terrible temptation ; 
for I was still yonng ; and althooj^ I had weathered 
some of these ddig^tfiil tempests in my young 
day% now that I wore this Uaek hat» brethren, I 
had no intention of di^gradng it for the aake of a 
woman's momentaiy whim. So up I got from the 
rook on whidi I was dttii^ turned to look in the 
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opposite direetioDy wban all of a mdden a neAm 
came into my head whidi I fidt I most put in 
praotioe immediately^ if I waa to save mjnIE To 
torn and look at her, or addresB her again, wai 
deatruction ; well* to avoid aeemg her, I mnat jnit 
go straight down the hill that way. ** I mnat go 
aboard the boat^ take my bag; and make the best 
of my way to Nioohdri, which was aboot three 
hours' walk away, as one of the sailors had told 
ma Thus I woold get off onoe for all firom the 
ffl chantf fMW . 

*'No sooner thought than done. The fidr one 
hadn't time even to call me bade ; I had got well 
rid of her, and took the downward road. 

" The children were still gathering flowers, the 
sailors were mending the rents in their sails, the 
hunters were firing away inland, and I, bag on 
shoulder, tramped alongshore to Nioch6ri; and I 
recollect how I sang the hymn ' From my youth, O 
Lord,' as a kind of triumphal chanty as though 
telling our Saviour that he had saved me again, 
glory be to Him. 

*'From Nioch<5ri I found means of crossing to 
Tenedos, and there I was rewarded for my virtue 
with the generous wine which they gave me these 
to drink." 
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AUNT YANNOULA 

It is now maoy jmn smoe the old serving woman 
whom yon se^ came into this hoose from a tillage 
on the opposite shore. She mnst have seen mnch 
and snffered much in her day. Look at her great 
bright eyes, like two withered pansies, brows thick 
and black as a leedi, a finn and decided mouth, 
pale bob which not eren the bright reflection of 
the fire can redden. She looks a real witch with 
that kerchief over her head and the yellow apron. 
She cats np the meat with a look of bitterness on 
her fiice ; yon could easily imagine her to be 
concoctiug a poison. 

Yeiy different is the young girl slicing quinces 
beside her. She is the darling of her &ther» 
because she is supposed to be like him. She has 
his gray eyes and rounded chin ; but her fiUher 
has not the same beanty, I imagine. When he 
tudu up his s l e e fes, and his darling daughter pours 
water for him to wash, you do not see a fine pair 
of white arms twinkling over the silver bowL The 

girl has her molher^s beauty, they say. Such purs 
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beuity IB the onlr true oinuneat of a giri** boa. 
She u Y«i7 fond of the old aemnt Atut Tumoala. 
When the othen ■» plftying or nnging, off die 
nuu to the kitchoi and help* TinmnU. And 
TuHHNiU leti the girl do it, in flfdw thM tbe 
toaster nuj hear of it ftftemrde, naA be ^ed that 
h i^ deer deogfater hee mede the qoinoe DMnulide 
•gain. 

Now they hare put oa the pot, and the dinner 
ie boiling, ^e old deme aite down on her enihinn, 
and take* up her diataff; the girl is beatde her. 
The old woman has something to say ; let na hear 
what it is, 

"This is not the first time, nor the aeoondf 
that you have jdagued me to tell my stmr. Ton 
ara only a little girl, and why should I pain you T 
Bat yon will insist upon hearing it Well, yoa 
shall hear it, only be sore yon never breathe n 
word to any one, or my curae will oonsame yoa. 
No <Hie knows of it bat your parents, 

" The Tillage I come from lies nuny a long league 
away. Ah, my poor homo I I have never seen it 
since I left. Our cottage was not in the villago 
itself ; it stood outside, in a thick grove of trees. 
The pasture was op on the hill, and there my 
uncle Nic61ea tended his flock of goata He it waa 
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gft?6 me a dower and found a husband for ma I 
had been an oipban for yean^ when he took to me, 
and gave me my dear Qioigia. My wedding 
portion was the hut where we liyed, one plot of 
land, and half the old man's goods. The old man 
liTed along with us. God did not see fit to bless 
us with children, but we had all other blessings. 
Ah, the Almighty knew what he was doing ; may 
He continue to bless us I 

** One erening, the old man had gone up to his 
fidd — ^it was springtime then, just as it is now — to 
see if Giofgis had got the flock under shelter, as a 
Tiblent shower of rain was coming on. As for me, 
that was not the first time I had been left alone in 
the house; I. got dinner ready, and sat spinning 
just as I am doing now. The old man had hardly 
left when all was uproar ; thunder and lightning, 
flash on flash ; I made the sign of the cross, and 

huddled over the fire. Quicker than I can tell 

« 

you, the rain came in torrents ; and no sooner had 
it b^gun to fiiJl, than who should come tumbling 
into the cottage but a couple of Turks 1 One look 
at them, and a kind of madness came over me ; 
their cmd laugh at seebg me alone in the place 
was men terrible eren than their frees or the 
weapons they wcra At first I thouj^t they had 
iusi oome in fer shelter until the rain ceased ; but 
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tut WH not wlwt tbffy matsi Wbrthor Otmy 
■tniok oat tlie ide* on th« inrtt&t, or whetlwr titty 
had pknned it oat »U before, Ood niono known. 
The Snt thing they did wm to ihnt the door; 
Then I noticed thii, I would bnve liMn, bat I fait 
n fiuntneaa which made me fiUI bwdc. diitiff in 
hud ; I ooold not Dtter n wwd. Bat I wu Btioog 
Mid henlthj, nnd the &intneH aoon pMwd. When 
I b^ao to reoover ooDicioamni, I ofamred thnt 
they were tiying to pull me op and get nwmj. 
Thejr were aftnid, m it Memed, that Kme dim 
might (oipiiM them and ^erent their dengn, aod 
■0 they thought it beat to carry me off to arane more 
aolitaiy place. The lain had now neariy oeaaed. 
The first thing I can dimly remember ia how one 
of them lifted me, while the other opened the 
door. When they had done thia, and dragged me 
over the threahold, I heard a piifad-ahot. Ah, and 
the heart-rending oiy I heard next, 'Tannoolal 
Tannoula I ' NoYsr shall I forget that Utter ay 
of woe aa my huaband called me. He mnat hav« 
run down, poor fellow, and got to the oottagv 
withoat meeting the old man, — He nenr spoke 
again. 

Now that I was more awake, I b^ao to realise 
the awful thing that had b^>pened to me, like & 
bolt from the bine. Tod nnst n 
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thougfa, that I uttered a eiy or crooned a lament 
For my heart had grown hard and fierpe, and 
made the woman into the man. I became 
•nddenlj strongs and tnmed away. Snch a fire 
blaaed np within me, that I felt as if I could 
•hake them ofl^ and seiae and throttle them. 
Shake them off I did, And threw myself down 
upon my poor dear, my darling husband. It 
seemed to me that he still trembled a littla 
For a moment I forgot those brutes beside me; 
my heart softened, I stooped down and touched 
his fiK)e, that I mij^t kiss him, and speak to 
him, ask where the woond was — ^a thousand 
things I wanted to do in that one instant^ 
and I had not time to do onel One of the 
men seiaed me by the waist the other grasped 
my arm, and with curses and threats they dragged 
me through the outer gata I thought of crying 
out» on the chance that some one might hear 
and save me; but I was afraid the <dd man 
should be near, and if he appeared they might 
kin him toa There were no other neighbours 
in that lone^ place. Then again I feared they 
might gag me. So I saw that my only chance 
lay in atiicL 

** ' Where are you taking me now," I asked them, 
''in an tills hurricane f Wait a bit tin the weather 
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dma, and then yon may do what joa Uka My 
htubutd lies then with ft bnUet ia him ; who it 
then to be ilnad of T' 

" Well, child, thejr carried bm in agMn, and like 
a pMT of wolves thej fell on the food I bad oooked. 
I left them to their meal alone, and with a Ugfai in 
my hand went to the door for another look at nj 
George. He was quite ttiU now, and hia <dMrt all 
orer blood : my darling waa dead. Am I ctood 
looking at him, wnadeaa a« a (fame, oat came thoae 
dogs again and dragged me in ; they wan afrud I 
might gire them the lUpL 

"Two thougbta wen tormenting me juat then; 
the first, how I conld save the old man ; the other, 
how to kill the marderera of my husband. 

" The Tnrlta were Htrangen, and did not know 
us. They must have been travelling by way of our 
village, and lost their way ; and when they were 
oanght in the storm they ran for refuge to oar 
cottage. Then wen no aach devils as thoae 
in our neighbourhood. As for our Turks, the 
wont they did was to lift a goat sow and 
again. 

" I eloeed the dow, and tried to look as thon^ 
they had nothing to fear now. They b^an to grow 
confident, and set about enjoying themselves in good 
I got out wine for them (oar jar was never 
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empffy) ; bat before I gave it to them, I added some 
spirit The wine mutt act qoibkly, before the old 
man should return, and there was no other way. 
My heart went pit-a-pat^ for fear his knock should 
eome befiNre thej were drank. It was soon done ; 
one dropt forward, the other let his head fiJl baok, 
and stared at the ceiling; mnmUing incoherently. 
Tidung the chopper, I hit one over the nape of the 
n&fk, the other foil on the throat I never trembled. 
I did the job as coolly as if I had been a batcher. 
My heart was a stona I stood looking at them, 
and feeling as luqppy as a queen, forgetting that I 
was a misersUe widow. Just at that moment 
then came Uncle Nicoles to the door with a 
dripping sack orer his shoulders. He stood stock 
still, petrified, as though he was in a dream. 
When I turned about and saw him, I was a 
woman again in a moment and burst out 
weepinf^ The poor fellow nearly went mad 
when I told my story. 

'''What are yon doing thersT says he. 'We 
must get away, or we are lost 1' 

"'Where can wo go ton asked. 'Howcan 
wo lea?e my poor Gicigis t ' 

"We went out and cwried him indooit. Ah, 
how can I ever forget his bitter smile f It 
most have remained upon his ftoe ever since I 
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Ml Write hfa^ iid Ml «» aM «Mh« ht ■« 
ttndl 

"I «MMk dMribt to jm Art mM ^K 
<UMI W* dwkUd to i^. wd art to mm 
nngb W« ««U Mrt to Oa fattal «nw «r 
Mr Bttb Sdd. vWn * toD ijniMtii pnri it 
«M teA M pttah, tgr good toak Am «h ■• 
maim. Vor h«m th* old mb d« vkfla I 
. Aid «v tanvl if 

dMp ■■ BJ «lH «• H*IIIMd to a* Mttof* 

nd anM sot th* bodlv j«k « Air ««h 
wilb thflir Kn lad dL AmOk Uf hon; 

Mtd thoM two bntdtand boMta wen Imiad. 
and tiw new-dog Mrth oonnd orw wHh tw^i 
and bnuhwood. 

"And now <»!^ mj dead haabMnd'a bodj was 
hft in the hooM. W» wadiad hii bnut, ud 
threw the bloody dotbaa into Um fin; wo laid 
him mA, and iirajed him in his dmod far 
bnrial. 

" Tb» dawn wu bnakinji aa wa began to mJk 
away the blood-rtaJM, the old man ntnaning tha 
•tonaa ootuda^ and I tha floor of the eottagii 
And aa the ann looked orer the atocn-boat hiD^ 
aad the worid began again to mule, wo mt dewB 
far the fliit time aftar all thoas terrible hou^ wide 
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9!W$ke tlioagh utterly weuy, trembling, broken- 
heerted. 

''There is no need to iij much more ; beiidee, 
metier may come in any moment No one had the 
leeat enqpioioa of the tmth. My hneband had been 
atmdL by lightning, and killed ; that was oar stoiy. 
In the afternoon we baried him. When I returned 
home I found that I could not remain in the cottage 
bj night I saw their ghosts all around me. I 
wanted to get away ont of their sight The old 
man was afiaid of me; he threw a pair of 
saddle-bags over his shoulders, and we departed 
together; he brought me straight over here, as 
he knew the master. He went back himself, as 
he feared no ghosts, and in that same cottage 
he Uved until the year before last^ when he 
passed away. I have noTor been there since, 
nor shall I OTor go mgain. I shall die here 
with you. — ^Don*t erj, diild, don't tremUe. I 
have done wrong, and I am a widsed woman 
to frighten you." 

• • • • • 

It had grown late as this awftd tale was told. 
The poor girl was terrified and in tears ; her heart 
soareely beat Why torment the poor thing with 
sooh stories t Must the innocent and the young 
lean of the bell in which their grandmothers lived t 
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or an fhai hmat, wbo prafite thmhjt 
llMgran |^ that aooh tliiiifi do Ml 
ilMir daj» and thai maw ^ Tailn^ do 
mnj alaawhM% ao loagw qpiaad 
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PANATIS KALOTANNIS 

PilTATte KALOTlmns was a good worker in the 
War of Indepeiidenoe. I ha?e aougfat his name 
in history, bat in vain ; I have never seen it in 
any book. 

Fteiayis was nephew to a certain Abbot» and to 
this Abbot he owes his chief peculiarity, which, as 
wo shall see later, became his chiefest claim to 
lemembranca This pecnliaritj was that, in season 
and oat of season, his mind held one sole ide% and 
he never said anything bat this: *' One day oar Con- 
stantine will sproat ap again." At last every one 
osed to look at him, and sing in their tarn : "Con- 
stantine shall sproat ap again." 

He was an orphan, and most have been aboat 
twelve years old when the Abbot took him to his 
mtwiastufy to educate him. Father Faisios was a 
monk, tnie, bat he knew something of lifa He 
had been to Bassia in his yoang days ; after that 
he had been travelling, and ' fidiing fixr frienda" ^ 
Now he and his goat were resting in the doister, 
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and he kepi hie hands hoMj with letten and pam- 
phlets ; and in the evening he used to settle him- 
self oomfiortably on his eoadi, and tell Fknayis the 
tales of our national historj. He did not even 
forgot Pekipidas and TImoleon. The lad heaid all 
this with delight From ancient times the <dd 
Abbot came down bj degrees to Bjantiom, and 
one evening he toU him of the fiJl of Oonstanti- 
nopla And when he had toU him all, he went on : 
'* Do yon remember, my boy, those giand deeds 
I told yon about last year f Many and many an 
evening has passed since then, and never again 
have we been able to find a Oodrus or a Leonidas. 
Now and again the nation has produced some wild 
spirit; but where are the terrible lions of the 
old days T You might well have imagined that the 
brave old Grecian Uood was exhausted and dead. 
Tet all of a sudden, in the year 1453, on May 29th, 
one Tuesday morning, down drops a hero among us, 
and holding a rusty sword in his hand, see him 
scatter the Janissaries as he dashes through one of 
the gates into the city, like a ravening monster I 
See him &11 upon them alone, obscure as Codrus, 
but desperate as Leonidas 1 What does that tell 
you, my boy 7 Why, that our race has as many 
lives as a cat^ and if there's only one drop of the 
blood left^ it will grow to a deluge, and overflow 

o 
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the iMid. And if it bad been written in our &te 
that this diTine Uening ahoold have been granted 
US a few jean before UrbaniiB placed his cannon 
oatride the €ity, he would never have been able to 
eruah it ; but he would have been crushed to pieces 
himself along with Mahomet's head. But it came 
too lale for us ; too late came the inspiration, my 
son, and it fell into that infinite sea of blood, and 
waslcstl" 

As he said the words, Fkisios sobbed. The 
lad looked him in the ey^ and remained silent 
When he had looked at him earnestly a little while, 
he suddenly said : 

** Never mind, unde, one day our Constantine 
will sprout up again I " 

That is the end of the first chapter of the story ; 
and now, with your good leave, we will proceed to 
the second. 

Six years later we find Panayis a well-grown 
young fellow, sailing about firom idand to island in 
a little schooner. Old Fkisios^ a year before his 
death, had made him partner with a certain 
Kapetan Yaglis, and they used to take in a caigo 
at one island to sell it at the next But the mind 
of Pteiayis was always away at Constantinopla His 
great delight was to sit down with the men, and 
teU them about Oonstantine's end. And after it 
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Un. Ha «M Mt • itiki; boi ft pHMigar ftm 
flMMttoAHk II«MJwkaftA*tfa*iAMAi 

Wh« tUi MB hwd ha^V alair. ImImA if 
k^d^ witk «• M^ ha took haqii arila^ ^ 
aidi 

"XaV.wBl jaaJaiairfaM ha Mia Job! 
Split pactw^ villi Faimaa T^k wd aaa* 
along with ma. I fidknr Uta Mina tawaMi, bat 
jnat now tny miiaoaar ii hind ant to tho r**Ty*r- 



" Fkmgfamaa t " Fanqrii wu po^ed. 

" Thoae who an gung to aow tha aaed at jtm 
CoQiUntiiie, nHj cnokool Do yoo aoppoaa m 
pcinoa will avar ■pctHtt ap oalaa 70a aaw 



HeaTon opeBfld^Bod nnalad tha trath to Fasayia 
KakTaaoii. Tor jean ba had praphaaiad tha q|inNii> 
ing of a CoutaatiiM^ aad hia mind had aatar gona 
ait^farthar. 

" I will I " waa hia anawar. 
. Vhan tbaj aitivad in Pnn, Fan^ia aipantad 
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from his tidpp&i, ind j<nii6d hands with Kai»- 



There wers two things in the world thst this 
man lo?ed: his oonntiy end hb dsnghter. His 
phn was to betroth Fknayis to botii, and he' 
did it 

At the beginning it seemed as though of the two 
lores which Fknayis had, the dearer was ICarid, the 
beantifiil maid of Fkara; and he was eager for 
maniage. 

«< Not yet^'* said her father. ** T^ let ns take 
the schoonery and work her bj ourselves, and then 
we shall oome back with a Uessing to a firee 
BnnL Our frsedom will not wait long. Have 
you fbiigotten what we did the other day in 
EressosP 

So Mario stayed behind with her mother, 
and the two skippers sailed off together in their 

shipb 

This is the end of the second chapter ; and now 
we shall b^gin the third. 

Twelve months the sdiooner plied upon the sea» 
and they sailed to and fro, now with powder, again 
with biscuit When the ships sailed, they went 
round with their vesse l ; and after she had come to 
anchor, and her cargo was out^ Fknayis would And 
eseuse fixr going aboard a warship^ andtheie 
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Iw would ptiur th« mea •boot him to t«Q dum 
hu itooM. " Hera h« ii witli u now, oar Cod- 
itiBtiDe 1 ' Htid h» onoa, imm- nH«t whoa Kanitu 
wu ratuimiig team CtoM. " This Conitontiao will 
will bring th« other to life I ' And the nOon lifted 
bim oo their eboalden in their joj. 

Tbei tarip thej ran in and anebond at Fkana 
after a twelTemonth'a auiao. Fanayia had aome 
bopo that Kaiatbanaaia woold let him manj now ; 
and one daj he told hia deaire. 

" Ton wiQ my we bare our CSooataatine aafa 
now," eaid the old man ; " well — bot let na make 
one more joumejr, and then we'll Me." 

Fanayii, talking to the mother about tbia, said to 
her, "I knew what he meant; he wants me to 
■mell powder fint So I kiss th; hand, and good- 
bye 1 " He longed for a few words with hia lover ; 
but how doErt he f In those daji love had neither 
wwdi nor kiiaea ; at moat there waa a glance of the 
vjtt in secret. 

It was eTeoing when this conTereation took plaoe^ 
and in the nuwning Kaiathanasia saw Anajii readj 
to set out 

" Whither away 1 " asked he. 

" This time^" answered Panaris, " you must take 
the schooner out by yourself; I am giung with 
Kanaris." 
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boj, talk aense I " replied the old man. 
* Do 70a want to go and &11 in the fire 7 " 

''Why not» btherf Ton won't allow me to 
manj Mario yet, ao let me marry the fira" 

So he atmtted along with Eanaria* brave boys, 
diemed Tnrkiah fiahion like the rest of them ; and 
off ihey went to Tenedoa. . 

When he oame back from that trip he was wild 
with joy* He was never tired of telling that 
fiuDons stratagem — how the KapetanPasha^ received 
them with open arms; how he reoogniaed them 
when one of my brigs took fire, and slipped his 
cables to get away to StambouL And happen what 
would, he always came back to Constantino. 

Uke the beast that has had a taste of hnman 
blood, that takes to the hills and the woods to find 
another soeh meal, so Panayis could not keep away 
from the aea. No one knew where he waa to be 
fMmd ; he tamed np everywhere, he fbnght every- 
whem For fourteen months he was lost» and never 
came near hia bride's fiither or his house. 

One evening — it waa New Tear^s Eve, the last 
day of 'SS — there he was, like a coqwe risen from 
the tomb. His head was bandaged, and one arm 
in a ding hung about Ids neck ; his fiioe yellow. 
Ha had been brought over by a fisny from Moschon- 

* TlM TteUih IdiBlnL 
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nin. They bod foond bim l3dag Bomewhere on the 
OOMt of the mainlRad, ftbnoat dead ; indeed be had 
bflOl left there for deaul by bis comrades, tboogb 
lockilj for him there had not been time to burj 
him. 

" Now I bave become Buch a hideous object,' 
aaid he, with a bitter smile, " you won't want me 
to marry into your family." His hneea almoat gave 
way beneftth him as be spoke. " Come, lay some- 
thing for me to fall on, and let me wish you a 
i^ptV new year. I doubt whether I shall see the 
morrow." Three days in the boat, and the blood 
dripping all the while. The whole way firom Mcs- 
chonniai here is mark«d by the drops. Ah I how I 
wish Constantine might he able to see that red line 
when he comes one day travelling over his seas I " 

Thea Panayis Ealoyannis lay down and became 
unoonacious ; by-aod-bye he began to rave iu deli- 
rium. All night long his friends were on the move. 
Now and again be came to himself, with a glance 
at Uario, and then a glance at her father, as if ask- 
ing whether he ought to look at the girl in such a 
sUte. 

With the morning Panayis b^aa to recorer a 
little. Tlieu Karatbanosis sent at once for the 
prieat, who came, and afler seeing the sick man, 
prepated the Communion. 
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" Ifarriage ternoe fint^ if yoa jUmm," nji ihe 
oUmftn; " yoa cm give him the Oommmikm •ftar. 
We h»T6 no time to kee. 

The prieit stered «t him in amaiement 

«« Mtfiy them. Cither/ nji he again, ''and be 
quick aboat it" 

So the prieit dcimed his aiole, and crowned the 
pair. 

From that moment Fanajis began to get better. 

One more diapter, and my tloiy is done. 

Six months pamed before Panayis was able to get 
aboat It was a sommer morning, the twenty-first 
of the harrest^ when he fonnd himself able for the 
first time to cross the thrsshold with Mario, and to 
rit down and waidi the san rise. The old man had 
been absent OTomight at Paliiikastro in company 
with many others. Hit dame was doing the house* 
hold work, and the newly married pair were chat- 
ting with the neighboonk Suddenly they heard the 
soond of a cannonade finom the sea : it was the gons 
of Hosref Fksha which greeted Pnra co that nnfHr- 
gotten morning. 

They all leapt to their foot aU but poor Pknayis ; 
running here, there, and efeiTwhere to see wbaA 
was afioot Before long they co«ild discern 1\ufc]sh 
standards co the hills o?er by FteUa Then the 
eyes cf the poor Pmriots wers opened. 
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like a fiock of goaU down they ran belter-ftkelter 

Ut the sea for safety ; and in the miiist of that ter- 

Hfied drove you might have Been poor Uario wiUi 

^er husband on her shouldeis, and her old mother 

ihiud. In vain their eyes seaiched high and low 

r the old father ; he could not get near them. 

The Janisaariea had taken them completely by 

rprise ; no one could nnderstand how tbey came ; 

y seemed to have sprung up out of the groiuid. 

a very short lime they were upon them. 

" Down to the sea 1 " cried Panayis : " straight to 

9 sea I Perhaps we may find a boat" 

To the beach they came ; wherever a boat could 
be fiannd then waa » hum et people, tnading eodt 
other down, ttrng^ing to get it. Thtir criee mag 
to the heavena. 

" Look here," Kya Panayia to Uario^ " thia kiad 
of thing wMt't do. Drop me down, and ran off 
vith ytnx mother ; dont be a&mid eboot me, I have 
been in thwr dutohei befom Fat ne down, d^ 
beer 1 Either joa dnp ma^ or I will etaaj^ ym 1 " 

« Strangle me if yon like^ ao kmg ■■ yon are 
■aTed," nid Mario, under her breath, 

"Bnn into the MB, then I 71i«Va no boat ; eee^ 
th^ ere ell gonei Stnighi into the n^ or thsy 
hftTe na 1 Tliey will make yon n §itm, poor dear, 
•ad then woe to yea 1 Into the eea with yon I 
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ThilTt i%ht; into imp vata: Slop 
— jov bnoeh with tka eoim of 
wbcraTt jov bnoeh f Pat it in ay haadtL Kim 
It lint, Omii hi ne kiH it ModMr I wharo't 70V 
t Ab, t^f h»T6 lier. poor thiog 1 Thai 
of lookii^ behiod to find liar bmii, and tlia 
iog^ hava oaiq^t liar I Tliaj will not apaia bar 
HK not thaj. Nafar mind, mothar daar» wa ara 
aoning too^ don't wony. Now for tha plaaga, 
Mario niina^ my lofal Than too^ my goldan 
Oonataatina^ hida thjaalf in tha aoa. T1^ day ii 
not yat aoma, bat it will aoma, it will . . .* 
Hia Toioa waa drownad in tha wavaiL 
Tha old fiohar waa not long in following* bat by 
aaothor and more oraal way. Ha paved with 
thooaanda of otheri through anoka and flamaiy and 
wn^ hia way on hi|^ to find there tha liberty 
whiflh earth denied Urn. 



IBRAHIM 

Thb moBt put of those who changed ^th id tlte 
(UHe days of Greece, did so for fear of roasting on 
the spit I do not speak of the poor little ones, 
who were innocent enough. The parents, of 
course were not innocent; and their mistake lay 
in preferring the sword's point to the hilL For 
centuries Greece was oil but dead. It was not aU 
fitta; there WM m hok of inanliDa« in the nitian, 
and we paid flor it Bat that story may be left ior 
another time ; now Irt w oome to Ifanhim, 

Ibiahim wm a Greek who embraced t.i*— t— i 
without oompoliioa. He did it of hit own free 
will Peritape yon may think he wia a diUd. No. 
he was not a ohiU, bat he was in lore^ whidi ie 



Se leel name mm EUh. He wm the bdonrad 
•on of ■ Tillage diief; the moet hendnme lording in 
the TiUege wh b^ and a NapegrMe to boot. Who 
M the one ie gonanlly the other, be it kd or lea. 
So Ibtebim dealt havoo thno^ioat the whole TiDaga, 
Bat peifa^ the Tillage liked it. If a giil does not 
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vBBt to ba Uawd abe ia laft alone ; and ■» with ft 
TillagK 

Hia firtbar wai nob, and eves the Turlu bed « 
^loleaome awc of bin. He waa oae of tboaa 
cUaftaiiM who oould apeak Taridab, eta their feed 
^ukiab bahioa, and todt their plaeaore like Tiuka t 
bat than wan in htm mam; poiate of the tUM 
Gfeak, tbioga friiidi are wt aeea like tbe torbes 
ortbefe& 

Man like thia ware wiae ia tbair g mwn Mn . 
Timm eama when thej gave balp to tbe ewatfjr, 
BftTod aone one from the pit; or it t mimi mu phm- 
km pririkgoa. And tba«, pnurtof lUai m4 
Mving tboaa, m tbair old ap ifcar Wmw ttm 
Onaki maDpointa 

Tba cUal owe bed nnn iiii t* tMt • 4trt*« 
Bmms A^aadbeteafckiBMvitbbiaa fim 
«aa net tbe int (^ tbe( tbe A^ bed aaw |S(M, 
bM it voaU aaam be bed ai« tiAM *Mfc M«rt* ^ 
b^ biiM : te Ihm time be kJM • MM <t^ «M,^, 
addUtkebeMmsaaMi 
«A be pamadad Efaa to *a« At 




-« 




know liiiMelf. lb liratk tbrongli the waDi and got 
into tbo bonm mthoat being aeen of omndi or 
efam. and to frU at Mdek'e feet end eqr ''I km 
theel* ifoold be eboot ee eeey — to teke fltemhool 
uy itonn 

Now the Agn too bed his own pengi ; he too bed 
e tnmble to eeft his heeit O thet he mig^t beeone 
en eegkb end flj ewey to Olynqpoe with the led I 
IVom the ehibonk to the Kocen. fimn the Konyi 
to a go fe ntu is hip s tep bj step the €heek led 
niigfat beoone en Agk For his SiBsIlenoj this 
wonU be no difBonh teek. But the old ehisf bed 
teeth, end the phn rapnied took AtlestUieAga 

vice of ssnding 
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him GredL He wiabed to leurn Greek beoaoae he 
Bked the Qieek people ; he wished them well, end 
he ought to nndentend their grierenoea. 

When the old diief came home end heard ell 
this, he ieemed ten yeen older. He told it to his 
wife, end she with tears told her Elias. Elias 
listened, and knit his hrows ; then without a word ' 
he set oat for the Aga's house. 

The Aga was oat at Coancil at the moment ; so 
Elias waited him in the coortTard. And as he 
waited in the ooartyard, he softly sang, with a 
g^anoe now and then at the enchanted casement 
It was not long before the sun rose once more, and 
shed its beams through that aperture in the lattice. 
Elias looked round him ; there was no one but a 
sini^e eunuch, and he stretched on the stone seat, 
and snoring, with his fiioe turned towards the door. 
Not another soul was to be seen, nor a sign of life 
at any of the windows, save only in that one comer, 
where he caught glimpees of a lock of hair, or a 
white hand, and now and again the comer of an 
eye which made the Mood run madly in the reins 
cTEIiasL 

There was no time to loee ; he must make it 
clear that he had kst his heart to her, and that fsr 
her he wae vsady to lay down his hh. Speak to 
hsrt— Ood ftibidi Writef — the prophet had 
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Ittaka^; Mi W w* t« tar fa TidUb aiAbr. 
■<Hy,aaadbM^*toA>M%btiiiiliiiliil, Tktm 

tf O* bnok. Mi Mir >M" A« t^ ^"W 4mk 
whtdiw Oa wnr «mU bt Bfc « dMA. U 

" &U aC, f OMMNtM, 6ab •!," m iini i ur e d » iwMi 
Toioe behind the kttkab "Ttke can, tak* (an, 
the Ag» ie ooming I " 

Elitt tomad, and »w the Aga walking akng tha 
■hora. Ha mnt forth to meet him. The Aga «•• 
muob pleaeed whan he mw him. 

" And wlwre are jaar booka I * ha aiked. 

"Bo(^ Sfltodim,"HidEliaB; "from oar booka 
jOQ will loam nothing at aU. I bant ^nkidi hj 
talking with oar neifl^boor Latif ; and X^tif leant 
Oieek Iqr ainging MMiga with me. Battoangwtth 
jovr bMtonr would banllj be fitting. So wa oan 
talk together of an a fte rnoon aa jo« latan tnm 
the OoonoiL In that way 70a will lean our lea* 
gome beantiftdlj." 
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" GkxNl," Mid the Ag% stroking Us beard, *'v9ry 
good, so we will And you will oome inafterwaids 
with me, and have a drink of sherbet" 

''Effendim, if I do they will be aU saying that I 
haTO tamed Turk. For my part I do not oare if I 
do change my religion if it will please yoa; but I 
am thinking of my poor old mother, who would go 
down with sorrow to the graTe," 

''No^ my son," said the Aga, '«I will never bid 
yoa become one of us against your will Bot one 
thing I will teU you, and hide it deep in yoar 
heart : if erer yoa do decide apon it yoa need fear 
no one, so long as I am alive." 

Elias looked at him with a serioos air, greatly 
moved, and made him a low salaam. 

The canning Aga qaite anderstood with whom he 
had to deal ""BiB fether^s son," he thoa|^t to 
himself; ** patience' and time will be ni 



* Very good, oghumj* said he ; * * m y son ; 
we begin to»moffrow« 

And the Aga went indoots, while Elias took the 
path by the seashore, singing as he went : 



'Oawaid sad oawaid lor ew I lue : 
Mins ijs looki bohiad a% ay lofs ii not thm 




Bii 10M 1M Mt to te n«^few;talftr ■■ 
«M. Ut krc Mw Upk ]UikMrtfai*k«lMl 
g> towaidi tiM vfflf^^ «hara Ui voter «M wM- 
^fa U^ krt to A* Imok mi ii» wOmm. 
nm k toMd nd ^M ; Mlbd ap Md dnn, 
to Mid Ink ■» dom wd b»n ud^ nlB *• 



Oadqr. BbwrtBlwdtt>iitB^rftt>11rfiilH^ 

MMd to Ub Hb • Am ; WM ht Ml Md, W 
Mdwd hiwMiH to wait «n yww Wmfcrni^A 



I ligram or 



lowi ? Mdak, wbo bad nenr been ■ 



And then h theae tboogfata mn pMung thioogli 
his mind, ha heud a quiet foot&ll unong the deftd 
lekTea. Eliu truubled. Bn begu to quiver wHb 
longing beoMiM of hie bidden joy. Then iha hftd 
ondentood hii eong, end her " Btti «C " w«e not en 
idle word I The stepe omm newer end nearer, ontil 
he eew befece faim the form of • wonea owered 
with n doek. He eeei^ to epeek, bat bie toagoe 
dore to the not of bie mouth. He nn to eetdi her 
in hie enna, thet he nif^t nt b]r her eide and 
emother her vitb bie kiMae; bat the giil etielofaad 
oat her hud with a geatom of tmt, and b«d* htm 
keep bis diatanoe; abe had n meeaage to giTe^ and 
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for that the bad oome. She was the faithful and 
well-beloved slave of the aU-beantifiil Helek, Bent 
to nj that the girl's heart craved no night-ahadowed 
paarion, but the love of % whole life ; her life» she 
said, was in his hands ; hot there was only one way 
to win her — ^he most become a follower of the 
Phyphet^ and then she would be his own. 

The maid departed, and Elias was left dumb and 
desolate. How long he remained there, I know 
not; but I know that when he came home, his 
foiher and the men were returning with torches 
quenched after a night's search for the missing son. 
He found some explanation, half truth, half fiJse- 
hood, and no more of it at that time. 

But his mother was not satisfied. She questioned 
her son again and again, where he had been all 
night 

**! went to a'trjst, if you must have it^ with 
the fidrest fidr of all the village, fiurest and 
wealthiest I All night I waited, and she came not 
Now I am going to seek her Cither, to ask for his 
daughter's hand. Tour son needs no matdi- 
makers! He will cany the matter through by 
himsel£ As for your fears of yesterday, be at rest 
—I am not a child.'' 

Hit mother, had she heard a word of such lovea 
at another time^ would have rsnt her dothes that 
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he wouU not kUow her to find him a bride of her 
own ohowing : hot now md nothing : only craned 
henelf, thuikfU that her tttr hid been wide ,of the 
mark, and that her ton had not &llfln into the hands 
of the Tarka. And befine she had time to adc who 
wae thii enchantren, Eliai diu^^wared. 

Straight to the great honee he went. The Aga 
had just ended bis ablntioni, and was drinking hit 
oup of coffee. At fint ha loaHai on the lad with 
no friendlj eje, for the opiam fames were still aboot 
his wits; howerer, he bade him bo se a t ed and 
ordered oo£fiBe for him. 

"ESendi mine I" said the bright jrouth, "it 
will seem strange to you that I paj visita so early ; 
but this will show that my bouness is of importance. 
My life in in your hands 1 " 

" What is it jcmoum — my soul T " asked the 
Aga. 

" Tou remember what you promised me yesto^ 
day— when I was resolTed, I was to infonn you T " 

Tbe Aga knit his brows in a frown. 

" And your mother t " said he. " Who wants to 
have ber misery on his coosdenoet And your 
fiuber, too 7 " 

" Pardon me, Effendi mine I ICy father is him- 
self half a Moslem ; my mother will weep and wait, 
and in the end she will grow calm. Suppose I 
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were deed— What could ehe do then? Here 
there is a dioioe betwixt two — the Fkophet^ or 
death r 

The Aga stood etill, and looked him full in the 
eyes. 

''And who will kill you if you do not diange 
your laitht 

"Lore I Testeiday I entered your courtyard. 
Up at the lattice of the window in the comer was a 
white kitten that played with the sprays of jasmine. 
Suddenly the kitten slipped^ and fell into the 
courtw A Cmo peeped out, a j^ce, a Toice— it 
was gone I" 

At this the Aga turned and strode in fury 
towards the harem. 

"Mercy I Effendi mine I stopl If some one 
must be punished, you must punish me» because I 
had eyes and saw her ; and not a creature whom 
the sun has noTcr seen I Plunge your dagger in 
my bowels, that you may nefer need say that a 
man has seen your daughter, and Utcs I " 

The Aga stood still» and looked angrily upon 
him. 

''Hare you no dagger with you! Here is mine; 
plunge it into my heart I — ^Yet» remember your 
pfomise of yesterday: remember what I shall be if 
I become your son 1 Bemember that you have no 
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wm of your own I Think what & terror ia th« 
Greek who becomes a Moelem ; tfaink in what 
hands yen will leave yoar power when AUah shall 
one 6ny call you to himself I" 

Now the Ags softened, and ere long he was 
aittiog again on his couch. Elias said no more. 
He bowed his head, and awaited the Aga'a 
word. 

"My son," said the Aga at last, "be well 
advised in this matter, lliiiik of your mother, and 
your mother's ctiise. What blessing can yoa 
expect after such a curse as thati It will con- 
sume you to ashes, both yoa and us I " 

"A thoonnd onnes will fiJl lunnl«« bdbce tba 
power of yoor Fn^et I The ftiqpbrt widiM that 
I should be his I It was the Pnphat made that 
kiUen&Ur 

To this, of ooorse, tli« Agft bad noUung to 
•aswer. He ton and onfaraoed tba jmng umi, 
and sent for tha tambouriste 

An boor or two later, tunbmtn and pi rt olihota 
woke the adioM in the TiDaga, It was the ngoBl 
of the anaindiimi of Ibrabim. 

What happowd in tba booM of Biaa' panota 
when the news euat, not tbat thair son wtm 
aboot to a p o rt a ti w , but that be bad done ao 
alnady, and tbat he waa to wed tbe daoghtar vi 
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Haanyi Ag» t That is another tale in itself a long 
and a miseiaUe tale^ 

Ten days lasted the wedding festintieeof Ihrshim 
and Helek. Ten dajs the physicians came and 
went at the house of the ill-staned chie£ Ibrahim, 
intoxicated with the love cf his fiur-fiuned beanty, 
neither asked nor bid any one tell him news of 
his home. On the day when the tamboms cessed 
to sound in the Aga's house, that Tory day a 
funeral procession came forth from the house of 
the chie£ The unhappy father could not bear up 
under this thunderbolt whidi fell on his grey 
head His wife lived after him a few months, to 
give time, as it would seem, for her to curse her 
son root and brsnch. 

Say what you will, you must believe sometimes 
in the power of the curse. If there be nothing in 
il^ tell me how • it came about that in three 
months Helek lay dead! Whj did the Aga go 
mad, so that they bound him hand and foot^ and 
scourged him mercilessly for a cure, but never a 
cure was for him t Why did Ibrahim himself come 
nigh to losing his senses, and sold his houses, got 
rid of his fields^ and built that rocky eyrie up on 
the castle rode, living like a cuckoo^ and caring to 
see neither Christian nor TVirk, until some jeers 
later he died, and in his will left a blessing; 
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for it b«da the peopla nn bit moofly to mpply 
the TilUgs with water, m that now hia mmI ii 
bloMod bj jsiesti and inusu «Iiket What 
WH it ImiD^t feQ thk woe npos bim, if not 
hia mother'a ooinI 
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